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OUR WARNING TO GREAT BRITAIN 


ITHIN A WEEK of the centenary of the signing of 

WV the Treaty of Ghent, closing our last war with Great 

Britain, and while congratulatory references to these 
hundred years of peace between the two English-speaking 
nations were still appearing in editorial columns, Lloyd’s were 
insuring against war between Great Britain and America. For 
President Wilson had found it necessary to lodge an official pro- 
test with the British Government against its treatment of our 
ecommerce on the high seas. The War of 1812, editors recall, 
occurred when England, at war with a powerful opponent on the 
Continent of Europe, interfered with American neutral shipping 
in her efforts to starve that enemy out. And the parallel with 
the present situation is not forgotten. But while editors and 
Congressmen of all political beliefs unite in firm support of the 
President in the position he has taken, there is no belligerency, 
no expectation that the century-old precedent will be followed 
to the point of hostility. Indeed, in both this country and in 
England, where the American note of December 28 was received 
with some such shock as that caused by President Cleveland’s 
Venezuela message, the prevailing tone of responsible editorial 
comment has been conciliatory, friendly, and hopeful. The idea 
of any outcome other than a peaceful settlement reasonably sat- 
isfactory to both nations is rejected as quite unthinkable, tho 
it is admitted that the problem is a knotty one, and an immedi- 
ate solution is expected neither in Washington nor London. 

While our State Department speaks only of our own interests, 
other neutral sufferers from the war are keenly concerned, and 
the New York Sun’s Washington correspondent learns that the 
document gave concrete expression to some of their grievances. 
The Boston News Bureau believes that by bringing out a clear 
and full understanding on a vexed and complicated matter the 
American note should ‘‘serve both to emancipate our commerce 
from various handicaps and also to mark a mile-stone in the 
general. settlement of the status and rights of peaceful com- 
merce in war-times.” 

The note sent to Sir Edward Grey did not specify the various 
acts complained of, but was couched in general terms, protesting 
chiefly against England’s unwarranted extension of the doctrine 
of contraband, her seizure and detention of suspected American 
ships, and the practical embargo laid upon commerce between 
the United States and other neutral nations. The note, accord- 
ing to the press, is intended not only for Great Britain, but for 
all the members of the Triple Entente. Summaries of this doc- 


ument appeared in the daily papers, and these sentences from the 
New York Journal of Commerce may be taken as presenting an 
idea of its contents: 


“The note declares at the outset that the representations are 
made in a friendly spirit, but that the United States considers it 
best to speak in terms of frankness lest silence be construed as 
an acquiescence in a policy on the part of Great Britain which in- 
fringed the rights of American citizens under the laws of nations. 

‘‘The document points out that complaints on every side and 
publie criticism in the United States hold the British policy as 
directly responsible for the depression in many American indus- 
tries, a situation the seriousness of which must be apparent to 
Great Britain. Reimbursement alone for cargoes unlawfully 
detained or seized, it states, does not remedy the evil, as the chief 
difficulty is the moral effect of British practise on American ex- 
porters, who are restrained by it from taking risks or hazards 
which in no case ought to surround legitimate trade between the 
United States and other neutral countries. 

“The American note, mentioning here that foodstuffs are 
conditional contraband, since they may be destined for the use of 
a civil population as well as an army, says the United States is in 
entire agreement with the doctrine exprest by Lord Salisbury, 
British Foreign Secretary, in his correspondence with the Wash- 
ington Government concerning the shipment of foodstuffs to the 
Transvaal during the Boer War in South Africa. Lord Salisbury 
wrote then: 

“**Woodstuffs, with a hostile destination, can be ‘considered 
contraband of war only if they are supplies for the enemy’s 
forces. It is not sufficient that they are capable of being so 
used. It must be shown that this was, in fact, their destination 
at the time of seizure.’”’ 


This is considered by The Journal of Commerce to be the most 
far-reaching declaration of the note, since its acceptance by 
Great Britain would revive our now practically non-existent 
foodstuffs trade with Germany and Austria. Coming to the 
subject of the detention of American ships, we are told that 


‘The Washington Government states that it can not tolerate 
undue delays in examining them or the convoying of such ships 
to British ports for detailed examination. It argues that proof 
of hostile destination of the cargo must be in evidence at the time 
of search at sea. The belligerent right of search is fully recog- 
nized, but it can not be extended to the point of diverting 
American ships into belligerent ports merely on suspicion. 

‘*The United States asserts, moreover, that it views with grow- 
ing concern the detention of scores of American cargoes consigned 
from this country to neutral ports, contending that it should be 
the duty of the belligerent to protect neutral commerce and pre- 
vent innocent merchants from suffering.” 


In particular, objection is made to British treatment of 
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American cargoes of copper, and to the announcement that all 
cargoes shipped ‘‘to order,” or to no specific consignee, would be 
considered suspect. In this connection our Government makes 
the point, The Journal of Commerce says, “that commerce be- 
tween neutral nations constitutes the normal relations of peace, 
and not war, and that the presumption of guilt can not rest on 
neutral shippers, but the burden of proof must be imposed on 
the belligerent who interferes.” 

Callers at the White House, say the Washington correspon- 
dents, learned from President Wilson that this Government in- 




















“OBSTRUCTING TRAFFIC, YOUR HONOR.” 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


tends eventually to claim heavy damages from the British 
Government for its interferences with American trade. On the 
other hand, according to the New York Times correspondent, the 
President was willing to admit that our Government had been 
embarrassed ‘“‘by the practise of some shippers in concealing 
eontraband goods in cargoes ostensibly composed entirely of 
non-contraband goods.” 

The British press realize the importance of the protest, ap- 
preciate its frank and friendly wording, and wish to satisfy just 
American demands. But they do not wish to forego any military 
advantage Britain holds by virtue of its control of the seas. The 
strongest comment on this point comes from the London Globe: 

“The American Government, in effect, demands that we 
renounce, in the interest of American profits, our most potent 
weapon against the enemy—that we should raise the blockade 
against the enemy’s supplies. This demand may be made in 
the most friendly spirit, but there is only one possible answer 
in the friendliest spirit—‘ No!’”’ 

Most of the London dailies, however, speak in a more con- 
ciliatory tone. They enlarge upon England’s desire for Ameri- 
can sympathy and moral support. The Daily Express does 
“not believe that in this supreme moment in our history it is 
conceivable that we could lose America’s friendship.” They 
realize the inconvenience and loss which the war must occasion 
to America, yet several of them point out, to use The Morning 
Post’s words, ‘‘that great nations can not carry on war against 
one another without other nations suffering.’’ According to 
The Pall Mall Gazette, the question was bound to come up, and 
England is bound to remember that our trade is suffering. 
Therefore, ‘“‘as we ask the American people to consider our 
difficulties, so we must be ready to consider those under which 
the President and his Government labor.” 

The London Daily News adopts a similar judicial tone, and 


says that it should be remembered in the United States that 
“the prize law this country is now enforcing is very similar to 
the American practise.”” Also that 


“The actual commerce under dispute, tho of high military 
significance to us, is not of very great pecuniary value to America, 
while the gain to the United States from the shortening of the 
war as a result of the Allies’ blockade would vastly outweigh 
any temporary loss due to restriction of American trade with 
Germany... ./<:0:% 


‘‘On the other hand, it is for the British Government to con- 
sider carefully the relative values of certain of its regulations 
and of American good will.’’ 


Our contention that ships be searched at sea, and not taken 
into port to be detained and searched there, is considered 
impracticable by the London Daily Chronicle. Modern ships 
are too large to search at sea, we are told, and, besides, German 
submarines would be afforded too tempting a target. Americans 
are asked by The Times to remember some of the unprecedented 
features of this war— 


“We are waging war against two great continental States 
which have hardly any seaboard of their own. They are sur- 
rounded by neutral States, and their efforts to procure neces- 
saries for their armies through those States are indefatigable. 
There is good reason to believe that, despite all prohibitions and 
other measures of neutral Governments, those efforts have been 
in many instances successful. 

‘‘Can we be justly blamed in these circumstances if our 
attitude toward American commerce with these neutral neigh- 
bors of our enemies is perforce somewhat rigorous?”’ 


In particular, The Morning Post finds reason for suspicion 
in the facet that the amount of American copper imports to 
Italy, Holland, Norway, and Sweden during September and 
October of this year were five times those in the same months of 
1913. The Morning Post flings a few paragraphs of British 
sarcasm at President Wilson’s ‘‘impartial neutrality.” And 
it asks, in ‘another editorial, how Americans would have the 
command of the sea used as a means of exerting pressure on an 


enemy. What was done in our Civil War? It answers: 


“The trade of all foreign States with the Confederacy was 
eut off and the Confederacy starved. The United States 
Government declared a blockade of the whole coast of the 
Confederacy from the Potomac to the Mexican border, and 
thus every neutral ship trading with Confederate ports was 
liable to capture.” 


Acknowledging, as it does, the calm and friendly tone of the 
English newspapers, the New York Evening Post. points out 
that some of their contentions are ‘‘plainly invalid.” In the 
Civil War the North did strangle sea-borne trade with the 
Southern States, but it “‘did it by the recognized means, an 
effective blockade,” while the English Government ‘‘has made 
no pretense of blockading the German coast.’’ Whereas a block- 
ade is certain and definite, under the present rulings Britain 
has ‘‘left American exporters too much in the dark and exposed 
them to loss.” The Evening Post then takes up The Daily Chron 
icle’s defense of the detention of American ships in British ports. 
The point, as it sees it, is that ‘‘it is more convenient to take a 
suspected vessel into port, there to conduct the search at leisure 
and in security.”” But, observes The Evening Post: 


‘*Convenience for the captor does not make international law. 
Unnecessary inconvenience for the captured, on the contrary, 
is made punishable by international law. . . . The basis of a claim 
for damages in the case of a liner held for some days in port 
and then released with a clean bill of health would seem to be 
clear. This must have been in the President’s mind when he 
said that he expected Great Britain to pay for the damage 
done to our shipping and our commerce. Indeed the note 
laid before the British Government may [be thought of as a 
sort of laying the legal foundation for a demand, later, that 
complete indemnification be made.” 


Now, the American note to Great Britain is not meant for 
denial of the right of search in time of war, explains The Evening 
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The picture at the top shows cavalry patrolling the beach at Scarborough on the lookout for a second attack. Below, at the left, are two 
young women searching for pieces of shell in the wreckage of their home, also in Scarborough; and, at the right, the ruins of Whitby Abbey, 
further demolished by German shells. This German raid took place on December 16. On Christmas day, England replied with a daring attack 
by seven hydroaeroplanes, supported by light cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, on the German naval base at Cuxhaven. 


AFTER GERMANY’S NAVAL RAID AGAINST ENGLISH SEACOAST TOWNS. 
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Post; ‘‘it is only the needless and harmful incidents of the 
British right of search that are objected to. We have simply 
insisted upon the responsibilities which that right carries with 
it.’ England does enjoy the command of the sea, but that 
“does not make her whim the law at sea.” Further: 


“The rules carefully worked out through all the years, with 
the decisions made by British courts as well as American, and 
the positions laid down repeatedly by British statesmen as well 
as our own, can not be brushed aside as if they were but scraps 
of paper. They represent the consensus of nations. They are 
a part of international law. No plea of extreme necessity, or of 
life or death for England or any other Power, can avail to set 
aside the indefeasible rights of neutrals at sea. If through 
ignorance or excess of zeal, they are infringed upon by the 
captain of an English man-of-war, his Government may be 
made to smart for it.” 


In taking the position we do, says the Boston Transcript, we 
“stand for an interpretation of the law just to all neutrals.” 
This need of such insistence upon the enforcement of neutral 
rights is also emphasized by the New York Sun, Globe, and Journal 
of Commerce. It is preposterous, declares the Washington Post, 
“that the quarrels of two nations, or of eight nations, should 
be permitted to interfere with the freedom of the seas for the 
commerce of nations that have no part in their quarrels, no 
interest in their strifes, no desires save to keep in peaceful 
relations with one and all of them.” 

As far as our own interests are concerned, President Wilson’s 
position, according to the New York Sun, is simply that ‘“‘the 
United States’ wants and will have a square deal for her ex- 
porters, and she will insist upon due recognition of her rights as 
a neutral Power.” The Sun agrees that ‘‘the United States 


can require no loss in self-respect.’’ And the President’s stand 
wins similar expressions of hearty approval from papers like the 
New York Tribune (Rep.), Evening Mail (Rep.), Herald (Ind.), 
and Times (Ind.), Philadelphia Record (Dem.), and Indianapolis 
News (Ind.). The principal basis of the American protest, we 
read in one of the Washington dispatches, is the extent to which 
American vessels have been taken to English ports on sus- 
picion, and detained for periods ranging from two weeks to six 
weeks. This has meant, we read in a New York Times dispatch, 
that American trade with Holland and the Scandinavian nations, 
as well as with Italy and the Levant, has been seriously impaired. 
Shippers, according to a Sun news item, have of late been refusing 
to accept cargoes of copper for any of these countries. Food is 
not supposed to be contraband, but it is reported that the Chi- 
cago packers have decided to stop all meat shipments to Europe, 
owing to seizure of cargoes of meat valued at over $5,000,000. 
Great Britain agrees to let our cotton go to Germany. This 
looks well, but according to the New York Commercial, ‘‘it does 
not work well,’ since ‘‘vessels laden with cotton are held up 
and taken into British ports, where they are unloaded and 
searched for copper and other things that Great Britain chooses 
to eall ‘contraband.’” Especially indignant are the New York 
Morning Telegraph and Mr. Hearst’s New York American, and 
the Boston Herald tells of the ‘‘frank belief of many along shore 
that the British Admiralty, under the guise of guarding British 
interests, is making an extension of American ocean trade as 
difficult as possible.”” On the other hand, the New York Globe 
speaks for several of its contemporaries in saying that while 
we must insist on our rights, we must resist all efforts “‘to use 
the protest as a cover for the expression of non-neutral feelings.” 
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SUMMARY OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 


HE following digest of the newspaper reports of the war 
is a continuation of the second Summary, which appeared 
in Tue Literary Dicest for December 5, and of the 
first Summary, printed in the issue of September 26. One 
item of not a little importance, the fall of Tsing-tao, should be 
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THE WESTERN BATTLE-LINE ON DECEMBER 23. 
It had not changed appreciably at the end of the month. 


‘added to the chronology of the second section of the Summary. 
This fortress of the German colony in China surrendered to the 
Japanese besieging-forces on November 6. Because of greater 
' aecyracy in¢he later reports received, the third section slightly 
overlaps and amends the second. The present Summary con- 
cerns itself chiefly, as may be seen, with Eastern operations. 
Save for some evidences that the Allies are definitely taking the 

Offensive on the northern Belgo-French battle-line and in 
' Alsace, the deadlock in the West has held even more firmly than 
' in the month preceding. In many cases the events that have 
| served as material for newspaper head-lines have been costly 
' advances of only a few hundred yards, and but rarely have these 
gains been permanent. 


NovemsBer 23.—Central Poland—The German advance from 
_ the line of Kalisz and Thorn falls into a Russian trap, formed by 
large reenforcements to the Russian center closing in suddenly 
from the north, south, and east. Turkey—The Turks claim 
Victory over a, British force near El Kantara, east of the Suez 
Canal. 

NovemBer 24.—Western Campaign—British war-ships in the 
Channel bombard the German naval base at Zeebriigge, driving 
| the enemy from the shelter of the sand-dunes along the coast, 

and causing some material damage. 
NovemBer 25.—Galicia—Russian forees attempt an invasion 
of Hungary over the Carpathian Mountains. 
NovemsBer 26.—Central Poland—The Germans extricate 
themselves at great cost from the Russian encircling movement 
and continue their advance on Warsaw. Galicia—Austrian 
forces defending Krakow are defeated by the Russians at Brzesko, 
‘With heavy losses. Naval—The British predreadnought Bulwark 
Ws up and sinks in the Thames; cause as yet unknown. 
NovemBer 27.—Western Campaign—The French claim gains 
all along the line, from the Channel to Mihlhausen, averaging 
4 to 10 miles in the last two weeks. Southern Poland—Russian 
from the direction of the Nida River succeed in separating 
the German and Austrian contingents, leaving the Austrians 
to hold Galician fortifications unaided. Galicia—The conflict 
about Krakow centers on the Raba River. 


NoveMBER 29.—Servia—Austrians advancing on the main 
Serb force capture Suvotor, near Valjevo, in the face of an 
obstinate defense. Bukovina—The Russians drive the Austrians 
from the fortifications of this extreme eastern province of Austria- 
Hungary, and seize Czernowitz, its capital. 

NoveEMBER 30.— Western Campaign—Germans to the number 
of 120,000 concentrate on an attack on Ypres. East Prussia— 
A Russian surprize-attack on the German forces at Darkehnen 
suffers failure and heavy loss. Central Poland—The Germans 
concentrate about Kalisz for a descent upon Sieradz, and an 
approach on Lodz from the south. Galicia—The Russian force 
across the Carpathians is in part surrounded, in a battle at 
Homonna, Hungary, near Ungvar, and defeated. 

DeceMBER 1.—South Africa—General De Wet, leader of the 
rebellion in the Union of South Africa, is captured by Colonel 
Brits in British Bechuanaland, near Mafeking. 

DrEcEMBER 2.—Servia—The Austrians take Belgrade after a 
126-day siege. 

DrceMBER 3.—Western Campaign—French progress is 
marked, east of St. Mihiel and in Alsace. Servia—The re- 
sistance to the invading Austrians becomes aggressive, particu- 
larly against the Austrian right wing. 

DeEcEMBER 5.—Western Campaign—The German attack at 
Ypres is successfully resisted, with some gains by the Allies. 
Central Poland—Reenforced from the West, the Germans take 
Lodz, gaining this success directly against the Russian center. 
Operations are at once furthered against the Russian right, on 
the Bsura River. The Russian left, extending down through 
Southern Poland into Galicia, is attacked by converging German 
and Austrian forces. 

DrceMBER 6.—Galicia—A Russian force numbering 270,000 
is before Krakow, the suburbs of which, to the southeast, are 
under bombardment. 

DECEMBER 7.—Western Campaign—A severe French attack 
to the north of Naney is repulsed by the Germans. 

DrceMBER 8.—Servia—Turning on the invaders, the Serbs 
bring to a successful conclusion a three-day battle, in which many 
Austrian prisoners and arms are taken, and the cities of Valjevo 
and Ushitza are regained. Naval—A British squadron, under 
Rear-Admiral Sturdee, secretly reenforeed by two powerful 
battle-cruisers, takes by surprize Admiral von Spee’s squadron 
in the South Atlantic, off the Falkland Islands, and sinks three 
of the German vessels, fatally shattering a fourth. Nearly 
2,000 lives are reported lost. Turkey—The British expedi- 
tionary force at the head of the Persian Gulf gain Kurna, giving 
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THE EASTERN BATTLE-LINE. 
Drawn from reports dated December 29. 


them control of the valuable territory from the junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates to the sea. 

DecremBER 9.—South Africa—General Beyers, the rebel Boer 
leader, is killed in an engagement at the Vaal River. 

DeceMBER 12.—Northern Poland—German forces advancing 
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from the direction of Soldau suffer repulse near Przasnysz. 
Central Poland—Pushing on from Lodz, the Germans are con- 
centrating between the Bsura and the Vistula, near Lowicz. 
Servia—The invading Austrians fall back upon Shabats and 
Loznica, on the border, with a reported loss of 28,000 prisoners. 
Galicia—Nowo Sandec is recaptured by the Austrians. Buko- 
vina—The Russians hold important wooded areas in the Eastern 
Carpathians and most of the mountain passes. 

DecemBer 13.—Naval—The Turkish battle-ship Messudieh 
is sunk in the Dardanelles by a British submarine that dives under 
five rows of mines and evades by marry hours’ submersion the 
gun-fire of hostile forts and torpedo-boats. 

DeceMBER 14.—Northern Poland—The Germans are pushed 
back from Przasnysz to Mlawa on.the borders of East Prussia. 
Southern Poland—The Russian line north from the lower 
Vistula to Noworadomsk and Piotrkow is withdrawing, owing to 
the operations against Warsaw. Galicia—The Austrians succeed 
in driving the Russians northeast from Jaslo, toward the San. 
The Russian troops in the Carpathians are falling back in disorder 
with heavy losses. Servia—The Serbs recapture Belgrade. 

DeceMBER 16.—Central Poland—The Germans advance on the 
Vistula, 200,000 strong. Servia—The General Staff announces 
that none of the enemy is left on Servian soil. Naval—Scear- 
borough, Hartlepool, and Whitby, three towns on the eastern 
coast of England, opposite Helgoland, are bombarded by a 
German squadron in a raid lasting an hour. The killed number 
48; wounded, 85. 

DecemMBER 17.—Western Campaign—Appreciable gains are 
made by the Allies between the Channel and the Lys River. 
General—Great Britain declares a protectorate over Egypt, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur MacMahon is appointed High 
Commissioner for Egypt. 

DecemBerR 18.—Central Poland—The Germans capture 
Lowiez. General—France acknowledges Britain’s protectorate 
over Egypt, and Prince Hussein Kemal, uncle of the deposed 
Khedive, is appointed Sultan. In return, England declares its 
adherence to the Franeo-Morocean Treaty of 1912, which gives 
France a protectorate over Morocco. 

DecemBeER 19,—Central Poland—The Germans press on to 
the Bsura River, where they are halted once more, thirty miles 
from Warsaw. Southern Poland—The Russians fall back across 
the Nida River, but there hold their ground, and begin a flank 
movemengf south on Tarnow. . Galicia—Sorties from Przemysl 
are driven back with heavy losses. Fighting centers along the 
Donajec. 

DecemBerR 20.—Galicia—Austrian attempts to follow the 
Russians across the Carpathians into Galicia are frustrated. 
Following a severe engagement at Luplow Pass, the Austrians 
are swept back into the valleys of the Latoreza and Ungh rivers, 
in Hungary. Turkey—The Russian Army of the Caucasus, 
victorious over the Turks, drives them in full flight in the 
direction of Van. 

DeEcEMBER 21.—Western Campaign—German trenches of the 
first line are captured by the Allies between Albert and Péronne. 
Northern Poland—The German invaders are driven across 
the border to Neidenburg and Lautenburg, where a stand is 
made for the protection of Thorn, which stands exposed through 
these operations. 

DeceMBER 22.—South Africa—Rebel leader Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maritz, supposedly crusht by the loyalists, is reported 
victorious in an engagement at Schnitdrift. 

DeceMBeErR 23.—General—The French Premier declaring for 
war to the end, the French Chamber votes a war credit of eight 
-and a half billion franes. 

DecEMBER 25.—East Prussia—In an engagement near 
Létzen the Germans are successful, taking many Russian 
prisoners. Galicia—The Russians hastily abandoning attacks on 
Krakow win a sharp battle at Tuchow on the Biala River, 
where they are successful in preventing the junction of two 
Austrian forces, one from the direction of Nowo Sandee and 
the other from Sanok intended to form a flank attack on the 
whole Russian line. Naval—Eight British ships raid the Ger- 
man harbor of Cuxhaven, on the North Sea, accompanied by 
hydroaeroplanes. Each side reports damage to the enemy, which 
the other denies. Fog cuts short the fighting, and the British 
withdraw, one aviator falling captive to the Germans. 

DecemMBerR 26.—Central Poland—The frontal attacks along 
the Bsura River are slackened for the time being, as a result 
of the failure of the Austrian flank attack in Galicia. 

DecemBeR 29.—Western Campaign—The French capture 
the town of St. Georges, near Nieuport, and invest Steinbach, in 
Upper Alsace. The French attacks on Sennheim, in Lower 
Alsace, are successfully repulsed by the Germans. 





DecemBer 30.—Central Poland—The Germans withdraw 
from Sochaczew on the Bsura. Galicia—Przemysl is forced 
to continue its defense unrelieved, through the failure of the 
Austrian flank attack. Servia—The Austrian Chief of Staff 
and Archduke Frederick declare that the Servian campaign will 
be dropt by Austria for the present. 





A CALL TO GERMAN AMERICANS TO 
« ORGANIZE” 


NTERESTING and perhaps grave possibilities are fore- 
I seen by some editorial onlookers in the movement to weld 

our’ German-American population into a unit for some 
action not as yet clearly defined. This plan is indicated by Mr. 
Herman Ridder’s advice to Americans of German descent to 
‘‘organize,’”’ and by Mr. Maurice Leon’s assertion that under a 
special German law Germans may become American citizens 
without sacrificing their German citizenship and _ allegiance. 
The subject acquires an added interest when we remember 
that some statisticians place the number of German-Americans 
in the United States at 20,000,000. ‘‘It is well for those Ameri- 
eans of German extraction to ponder on the many grave prob- 
lems which confront them owing to the war,” writes Mr. Ridder, 
who is that ‘‘the drift of 
by a press unfriendly toward Germany, requires a closer bond 
The day 


draws near, he declares, when ‘‘the Allies, hard prest, foreed 


convinced public opinion, driven 


of sympathy between the friends of Germany.” 


by their necessities, will demand of the United States even a 
more active cooperation than they are receiving at the present 
time,”’ and ‘‘against that day we must be organized to fight.” 
This exhortation to his German-American fellow citizens is pub- 
lished in Mr. Ridder’s New York Staats-Zeitung. 
other passages: 


To quote 


‘‘Each single and individual German residing in the United 
States or the descendant of a German must play his or her part 
in preaching the gospel of German justice and German fair play. 
Let an endless chain of discussion help to swing the balance back 
in favor of the cause we know to be just. There must be no 
shirkers, no drones in this campaign. The responsibility lies 
evenly on every one of you. We can not resort. to conscrip- 
tion, but must rely upon universal service of a voluntary 
character. ...... 

‘There are over two thousand German societies of one kind 
or another in Greater New York. Practically every German- 
speaking American, as well as thousands residing in New York, 
are members of one or mpre of these societies. Similarly in 
each great town the Germans and their descendants have 
proved loyal to the traditions upon which their lives are based. 
These societies form strong rallying-points for a campaign of 
education. ..... : . 

“There have been no traitors to the German cause either 
among the 66,000,000 Germans in Germany or the many millions 
of Germans and their descendants in the United States. ......- 

“IT am not preaching sedition. I am preaching the highest 
form of loyalty that I know. We are a mixed people in the 
United States. We have come from the ends of the earth. We 
have all given our mite to the building up of this great country. 
We all deserve equally of it and it of us. There is no reason, 
therefore, why its destinies should be swayed more by the people 
who think as England thinks than by those who think as Ger- 
many does.” 


Replying to Mr. Ridder through the columns of the New Yosk 
Sun, Mr. Leon writes: 


‘Organize for what? What is expected of German-Americans 
by Mr. Ridder and his associates? Here is the essence of. the 
clarion call—‘There have been no traitors to the German cause 
either among the 66,000,000 of Germans in Germany or among 
the many millions of Germans and their descendants in the 
United States.’ 

‘“There in a nutshell is the Pan-German policy in the German 
citizenship law of July 22, 1913. Under that policy the 66,000,000 
Germans in Germany and the many millions of Germans and 
their descendants in the United States are expected to stand as 
one man for the German cause, and Mr. Ridder now proclaims 
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that any one in this country coming under the all-inclusive 
description of the German Citizenship Law who does not stand 
by the German cause as stedfastly as the invaders of Belgium, 
northeast France, and Poland must be stigmatized as a traitor. 

‘Taking in this connection the Pan-German campaign con- 
ducted by German members of Congress under the convenient 
cloak of a peace propaganda, it gains a significance which has 
been clear so far to comparatively few of our citizens. It even 
leads one to suspect that the Los Angeles Times might be well 
informed in its disclosure of the preparations for a raid against 
Canada by a German force mobilized in California. 

“Mr. Ridder’s call to ‘organize’ is intended to be understood 
as meaning ‘mobilize.’ This mobilization is not to be largely 
military in character, at least for the present, but rather political. 
Dr. Dernburg, as boss of an enormous German political machine, 
is to be enabled to dictate to the American Government so that 
it will reeognize the annexation of Belgium by the Kaiser. Once 
that is achieved, our Minister and Consuls in Belgium will be 
treated as meddlers concerning themselves improperly with mat- 
ters affecting German subjects if they continue their activities in 
behalf of a prostrate people to whom the United States still 
stands as the symbol of human justice and pity.” 


Speaking for the German-American members of Congress, 
Representative Richard A. Bartholdt, of Missouri, rose on the 
floor of the House to answer Mr. Leon’s charge that he and his 
colleagues were acting as agents of the German Government. 
He said in part: 


“Tt is true I am an American citizen of German birth, but this 
means, if I do not differ from all other American-Germans, that 
Iam a man who is loyal to the Stars and Stripes and who is for 
America against England, for America against Germany, for 
America against the world.” 


Turning to the dual-citizenship charge, Mr. Bartholdt de- 
nounced it as ‘‘almost incredible in its mendacity.”” The facts, 
he said, are simply these: 


‘‘Germany, like every other country, has a law which makes 
it possible for those who are away from the Fatherland to retain 
their citizenship by reporting within ten years to a German con- 
sul, but when so reporting they must make oath that they have 
not acquired or taken steps to acquire citizenship in any other 
country. The period within which they must register used to 
be only two years, but was extended to ten years when it was 
found that many persons had innocently forfeited their citizen- 
ship owing to the shortness of time. That is all.” 


This does not silence Mr. Leon, however, who thus returns to 
the attack: 


“It is amazing to find that these Pan-Germans in Congress 
have been driven to such desperate devices as actually to try to 
deceive the House of Representatives concerning the tenor and 
effect of the German Citizenship Law. The text of that law, 
which was adopted by the Reichstag and Bundesrath and signed 
on July 22, 1913, by the German Emperor, at Balholm, on board 


i the yacht Hohenzollern, is found in the supplement of The Ameri- 


can Journal of International Law of July, 1914. Paragraph 2 in 


; Article 25 of that law reads as follows: 


see 


Citizenship is not lost by one who, before acquiring foreign 
citizenship, has secured. on application the written consent of the 
competent authorities of his home State to retain his citizenship. 
Before this consent is given the German Consul is to be heard.’” 


The New York Sun points out that this dual citizenship could 
not be achieved without perjury, since under our law the appli- 
cant for American citizenship must make solemn oath that he 
“absolutely and entirely renounces and abjures all allegiance and 
fidelity to every foreign prince, potentate, State, or sovereignty,” 
and particularly, by name, that of which he was before a subject 
or citizen. This paper goes on to say: 

“Tt will be seen that this oath is as searching and inclusive 
as it well could be. The possibility of a dual citizenship, or sub- 
Ject-citizenship, is not contemplated by the law. Such a division 
of loyalty, such a commingling of allegiances as the retention of 
foreign citizenship in company with American citizenship, as 
might be accomplished by a German under the terms of the law 
quoted by Mr. Leon, would be repugnant to American institu- 


tions, subversive of American interests, and against our public 
policy.” 


FILIPINO UNREST 


S IT a mere coincidence, some are asking, that recent dis- 
l turbances around Manila took place while Congress is 
discussing the Jones Bill? A direct causal connection is 
seen by Republican editors and others who disapprove of this 
measure to increase the Filipino’s share in his own government 


and to prepare him for eventual independence. They argue 
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READY FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
—Weed in the New York Tribune. 


that this discussion has reached the ear of the Tagalog agitator, 
and he is taking advantage of it to talk ‘‘independencia’”’ and 
sell bolos. On the other side, while the supporters’of the bill 
are not quite prepared to accuse the ‘‘imperialists’’ of instigating 
the Christmas-eve riot, they do suggest that persons in Manila 
may have taken the trouble to send over exaggerated accounts 
of what happened, in order to prejudice public opinion and 
Senators against giving our ‘‘little brown brothers’ any 
more political privileges or responsibilities. 'The first reports 
of trouble were brief and vague, and were promptly denied in 
Washington. Then there were stories of extended plots and 
large-scale distribution of arms to American residents for 
protection against insurrectos. Some of the papers printed 
biographical notices of a picturesque and thrifty intriguer named 
Ricarte, with several aliases, a residence in Hongkong, a prison 
record, and a general seeming resemblance to a New York 
gunman. But Emilio Aguinaldo was reported quietly at work 
on his Cavite farm, and, when the official dispatch from the 
Governor-General appeared, it was evident that, tho there had 
been a ‘‘rising,” it was a very little one. To quote Governor 
Harrison’s version of the affair, as printed in the newspapers 
last week: 

‘‘On Christmas eve there was a small and unsuccessful move- 
ment in Manila connected with the Ricarte campaign. Ricarte 
has for several years conducted from Hongkong revolutionary 
propaganda, appealing to the most ignorant classes of Filipinos, 
and selling through his agents in the islands commissions in his 
so-called army, for sums from a peseta to 10 pesos (10 cents to 
$5). During the last month five of the Ricarte leaders have been 
arrested and sentenced to terms of from four to six years, in- 
cluding Ricarte’s right-hand man. It has been regarded as a 
grafting scheme under a revolutionary guise, but from time to 
time arouses excitement among uneducated classes. 

“Christmas eve, about seventy-five men, extremely ignorant, 
without firearms, met at the botanical garden in Manila, and 
were dispersed by the municipal police without disorder, except 
that three shots were fired into the air by the police and twenty 
men arrested. Eight of the latter were held upon the charge of 
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earrying concealed weapons—knives and bolos. Nobody was 
injured except one man, who was shot by a policeman, later in the 
night, in another part of the city, when he attacked the policemen 
with a bolo. 

‘‘Movements, similar in character, occurred at Novetas, ten 
miles from Manila, where about forty men assembled and 
endeavored unsuccessfully to loot the municipal safe, taking the 
provincial governor prisoner, who afterward escaped uninjured. 
Twenty of this party were captured by constabulary and munici- 
pal police. 

“Ten men with two firearms in Laguna de Bay attempted to 
make trouble last night, with no results. Everything is quiet, and 
vigorous attempts will be made to secure the leaders, the chief of 
whom is believed to be a man under sentence of imprisonment 
for homicide, who has jumped his bail. Nobody of any stand- 
ing or influence is concerned in this movement.” 


It seems to the Washington Star (Ind.) that whatever increase 
of activity there has been in revolutionary circles proceeds from 
two causes: ‘‘violent conditions elsewhere and the renewal at 
this time in this country of the agitation for the independence of 
the archipelago.’”’ But The Star would warn the Filipinos who 
desire independence that ‘“‘it could not be hurried by a revolt 
on their part, but might be considerably delayed.”’ 

Outspoken political opponents of the Wilson Administration 
are quick to seize upon the Manila incident. ‘‘It is the old 
story,” says the New York Evening Mail (Rep.), ‘‘a lax and 
spineless government, a soft-soaping policy, is always the signal, 
among Orientals as well as among Indian-Americans, for con- 
spiracy and resistance.” And The Tribune proceeds to attack 
the Jones Bill: 

“There are Ricartes in Washington as well as in Hongkong. 


To pass the Jones Bill will only be to pour oil on the fires of 
native sedition and to foment other revolutionary conspiracies, 


one of which may eventually make good, causing us grave loss 
and irreparable humiliation.” 

Such “partizan attack’? does not seem to worry greatly the 
friends of the Administration and the Jones Bill. They reply 
that the uprisings were, in the New York World’s (Dem.) words, 
‘rather less grave than the ‘uprisings’ of gunmen in New York 
City.”” The World, replying to The Tribune, declares that ‘‘to 
attack the very principle of freedom, in an effort to gain a petty 
partizan advantage, is an offense many times more ‘grave’ than 
that of an obscure Filipino firebrand.’”” The New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.) does not believe that ‘‘the supprest uprising 
tends to discredit the belief that the Filipinos may some day be 
capable of self-government.” In fact, 


“This new proof of the existence among our wards in the 
Pacific of malcontents who can easily be induced to make 
disturbance proves nothing at all. We have plenty of such 
malcontents at home, and we know what to do with them, 
altho we sometimes go about that business too deliberately 
and clumsily.” 

Finally, Mr. Dean C. Worcester, former Secretary of the 
Interior of the Philippines, and an outspoken eritic of the 
present Philippine policy, declares himself in a New York 
Tribune interview ‘‘inclined to discount on general principles 
the importance of any uprising inspired by Artemio Ricarte.” 
Mr. Worcester knows the methods of this gentleman and others 
of his ilk. Their revolutions are mostly financial swindles. 
And, according to this authority on the Philippines, 


‘*At a time when the Jones Bill is pending, stories of this sort 
should be scrutinized with especial care. There are Filipinos 
opposed to the bill who might start them to influence public 
opinion.” 





TOPICS 


LONDON’s proposed ban on Turkish cigarets looks like another severe 
blow at a great Southern industry.—Boston Transcript. 

THE Jewish question in Europe at this time appears to have become a 
question as to who can do the most for the Jew.—St. Louis Republic. 

Many Chinese officials have lately been executed because of bribery and 
corruption. Chiha, we fear, will never succeed as a republic.—Puck. 

““BaBy by Parcel Post’’—headline. The stork is now in a position to 
appreciate exactly how the express companies feel about it.—Boston 
Transcript. 

COLONEL ROOSEVELT says the ants in South America stole his socks. 
When he got back to the United States he found that the stand-pats had 
everything else.—St. Louis Republic. 


IN BRIEF 


JupGING from the lack of difficulty encountered in floating that big 
British war-loan, the ‘tight little island’’ has loosened up.—wNashville 
Southern Lumberman. 


PrIcEs of foodstuffs in Europe as a result of the war are now so high that 
if the conflict lasts ten or twelve years more they may reach the level 
prevailing in this country.—Boston Transcript. 


A COLUMN of Russian troops in Asia Minor was halted by mud on the 
siopes of Mount Ararat. We had supposed the mud had dried out there 
years ago. Some flood, Noah; some flood!—Puck. 

COMMENTING on the war, Mr. Edison says that our civilization is only a 
thin veneer. And evidently not very securely glued on in some places.— 

Nashville Southern Lumberman. 





“JAPAN fights for civilization,”’ says 
a headline. But what civilization is 
going to need badly one of these days 
is people willing to make peace for it. 
—Springfield Republican. 


THE United States would have no 
difficulty about defending itself in a 
war with a great Power if the enemy 
would only agree to postpone the fight- 
ing until the second year.—Kansas 
City Star. 


THE bombardment of unfortified 
cities in England will scarcely be taken 
up by the peace societies as proof that 
all the United States has to do to pre- 
vent attack is to disarm.—Philadelphia 
North American. 

Ir it is true that Mr. Edison has 
invented a non-inflammable moving- 
picture film, it might not be too much 
to hope that he may be able to devise a 
non-inflammable fire-proof factory build- 
ing.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


On the other hand, it should be 
remembered that if the American 
batteries at Naco opened fire to pro- 
tect American citizens and American 
soil, they would automatically reduce 








WHAT we need inthis country is 
fewer big guns in Congress and more 
in the Navy.—Boston Transcript. 


AMERICAN marines who spent a sum- 
mer at Vera Cruz are unanimous that 
if there is any country the United States 
does not want it is Mexico.— St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 


Reports from England continue to 
refer to attacks on the German “right,” 
tho there was a general impression that 
the English refused to admit that the 
Germans had any right on their side.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


PRIVATES in the German Army are 
stated to receive $19.80 a year, and 
those in the Russian Army $3.58. 
From accounts received it seems 4 
safe inference that they are fuily earn- 
ing their money at present.—Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 

‘““Don SALVADOR has about 400 em- 
ployees on his hacienda. They are all 
native Chileans, and among them are 
men who can bud and graft.’’-—Frank 
Carpenter’s South-American letter in 
yesterday's papers. Huh? That's 
nothing. We have plenty of budding 








our ammunition reserve, which already 
is uncomfortably small.—New Orleans 
Times-Picayune 


' THE GREASED PIG. 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Star. 


grafters in our own country, as well a8 
a few of the matured variety. —New- 
bern Sun. 
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HOW THEY SPENT CHRISTMAS AT THE FRONT. 








GERMAN DOUBTS ABOUT OUR FAIRNESS 


sire that the United States should play an important 

role in the conclusion of peace. The influential and 
semiofficial Kélnische Zeitung states that the peace movement 
in America is not inspired by Germany, and says that ‘‘ American 
bankers with such German names as Schiff and Speyer are 
rendering doubtful service”’ to the Fatherland in urging the 
desirability of peace so strongly. It resents such talk as likely 
toindicate that Germany is exhausted by war and likely to 
damage German credit with neutral nations. The Kdélnische 
Zeitung goes on to say: 


(5 ee REJECTS President Wilson’s exprest de- 


“Despite all friendliness toward America, Germans must not 
alow themselves to be deceived, and must recognize that 
America cannot be the arbitrator between Great Britain and 
Germany. 

“American neutrality, on the whole, has been favorable to 
Great Britain. In view of all this, we cannot have in America 
the confidence which we ought to be able to repose in a Power 
which would act as an impartial arbitrator in regard to an 
arangement for peace. 

“We cherish no feeling of irritation against America because 
the is friendly to Great Britain. Such a feeling is only natural, 
a Great Britain is the American motherland, but it is just for 
this reason that we fear prejudice, and we must in a friendly, 
but firm, manner reject America as an arbitrator.’’ 


Count von Reventlow, writing in the Berlin Tages Zeitung, 
daims that America is hopelessly prejudiced in favor of England, 
and states that this is clearly shown in the way that America 
handles questions of contraband: 


“Shipments whereby only the Allies benefit, and which con- 
stantly strengthen the military efforts directed against Germany 
actually work out in practise as a support of one belligerent 
to the detriment of another, and are contrary to the spirit of 
neutrality.” 


What has particularly irritated German opinion is the tone 
of the American press, and this is very evident in a,paragraph 


quoted by the London Times from the Kélnische Zeitung, which 
Says: 


“What has appeared, in the most widely read and in the 
najority of American newspapers, in the way of odious attacks 
Upon Germany, abuse of the Emperor, and insulting pictures, has 

ly been surpassed by the dirtiest London gutter journal, and 
the great majority of the American people, however highly we 


may honor a respectable minority, have found pleasure in this 
attitude. 

“There is further weighty consideration that while, upon 
the whole, the American Government has preserved strictly an 
outward neutrality, it has again been seep that there are different 
ways of being neutral, and America’s neutrality has, upon the 
whole, favored England.”’ 


Quite a contrary view on the stand of the American papers is 
exprest by Dr. Ludwig Stein, the editor of that influential organ 
of Jewish opinion, Nord und Sid, who, writing in the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung under the heading ‘‘The Change of Opinion 
in America,’”’ says that public opinion here is swinging in favor 
of Germany and claims that— - 


“‘An especially happy achievement of Count von Bernstorff 
is that he succeeded, during a visit to William Randolph Hearst, 
the American newspaper king, in capturing this sovereign and 
over six hundred American newspapers for the F wintry cause, 
To capture Hearst is equivalent to a battle won. Since the 
visit of Count von Bernstorff to Mr. Hearst, the whole Hearst 
press has come out openly for the German cause. 

“Any ally is welcome to us in these grave times. The peace 
societies, which are very powerful over there, have at their head 
Andrew Carnegie, who has remorsefully renounced his early 
accusations of misbehavior against the Kaiser and is beginning 
to move tremendously in our favor. 

‘“‘This spirit from below is being met more than half way by 
willingness from above. Secretary Bryan, despite the fact 
that his son-in-law is an English officer, Captain Owen of the 
Royal Engineers, is known throughout the country as the ‘ Prince 
of Peace’ and the ‘Angel of Peace.’ President Wilson himself 
is quietly preparing for his future réle of arbiter mundi. It grati- 
fies the self-consciousness of Americans indescribably once more 
to be chosen to play a great, world-historic mediatory réle.’’ 


The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, however, does not believe in 
American sincerity, and gives prominence to a violent tirade 
against us from the pen of a correspondent who is described as 


“‘a partner in a great German firm in New York.” 
part: 


It runs, in 


‘‘One factor is the general humbug and hypocrisy of American 
public opinion. Religion, virtue, abstemiousness, candor, and 
honor are the stock phrases with which Americans are stuffed 
on every possible occasion. In any case, the people of Germany 
need not bother themselves in the least about what the Americans 
think or say as long as the German arms win. That is all that 
matters, for the American is a thorough opportunist and never 
has any sympathy with the side that is beaten.” 





46 
MORE GERMAN THOROUGHNESS 


ONE of the warring nations has yet been reduced to 
N the necessity of ‘‘robbing the cradle and the grave,”’ as 
Grant said Lee had done, to fill its ranks with boys 
and old men, but we learn from the Berliner Tageblatt that 
Germany intends its youth shall be prepared to render efficient 
service should that become necessary. The War Office has issued 
a decree providing for the ‘“‘preparation of the youth of the 
country for military service,’ and this work is being carried out 
jointly by the Ministries of Education and Public Works, and 
all schoolboys between the ages of twelve and sixteen will receive 
instruction in ‘military preparations’’ and route-marching. 
The decree runs, in part: 


‘‘Por the removal of any doubts, the War Office states that the 
military preparation of the youths is to be a direct primary 
school for service in the Army and Navy. In order, therefore, 
to be truly popular and fulfil its objects, the scheme must em- 
brace all classes of the nation, and the cooperation of all members, 
leaders, and assistants of all organizations who are inspired 
by a spirit of sacrifice for Kaiser and Empire will be welcome. 

“The object of the proposed training is to develop in the 
growing youth of Germany a character of uprightness and 
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FEELING THE PINCH 


e \HE PANGS OF HUNGER are beginning to be foreseen 
in the Fatherland, to judge from official and unofficia] 
utterances in the German press. The Prussian Ministry 

of Commerce and Trade has prepared a remarkable proclama- 

tion adjuring the people to observe a Spartan economy. Goy- 
ernors of provinces have been instructed to display it eon- 
spicuously, and it is ordered to be posted in railroad depots, 
schools, law courts, in factories and mills, and, “‘in short, every- 
where where there is a large traffic of persons.”’ This proclama- 
tion is headed ‘‘Germany is standing against a world of enemies 
who would destroy her,’ and is cast in a form not unlike the 
ten commandments. The last three of them are the most 
remarkable, and, according to the Berlin Lokal Anzetger, run: 

“VIII. Eat war-bread (Kriegsbrot). 
letter K. It satisfies and nourishes as thoroughly as any other 
kind. If we all eat it, we do not need to be anxious as to whether 
we shall always have bread. 

“IX. Whoever first peels potatoes before cooking them wastes 


It is recognizable by the 


much. Therefore cook potatoes with the jackets on. Thou 
savest thereby. 
**X. Leavings of potatoes, meat, vegetables, ete., which 








YOUNG 








AND OLD PREPARED TO HELP THE FATHERLAND. 





a 


loyalty, to fill them with the joy of bearing arms, and to make 
them men who are proud of their German Fatherland and pre- 
pared at all times to defend its honor.” 


Hard upon the heels of this decree comes another calling to the 
colors the second “ban” of the Landsturm, comprising all 
untrained men between the ages of thirty-nine and forty-five, 
men who form the third line of the Army and in normal times 
are considered as belonging to a purely home-defense force. 
This action of the German authorities has roused a frank admira- 
tion in England and is used as a text to urge greater efforts 
upon all classes of the English people generally and as a recruiting 
slogan in particular. Thus the London Daily Mail, in an edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘The Spirit of Germany,” says: 


‘*It did not need this war to prove that the Germans, with the 
possible exception of the Japanese, are the most provident 
and thorough people on earth in all matters of military prep- 
aration. They have long enjoyed that reputation, and we and 
our allies are learning day by day how well they have deserved 
it. To foresee and to get ready and to do both with microscopic 
exactitude—that has always been the strength of the German 
war-machine. And to it they add another quality in which we 
undoubtedly equal and probably surpass them, but which they 
assuredly possess in a remarkable degree, the quality of tenacity. 
Prevision, the systematic adaptation of means to ends, and the 
eapacity to hold on are what make the Germans the formidable 
fighters they are....... 

“There is but one spirit animating her seventy millions. It 
is the spirit, as Grant put it, to ‘let everything go in’ before 
acknowledging herself beaten. The plan for enrolling school- 
boys hints at extremes of determination from which even 
Frederick the Great would have shrunk. We can only master 
that spirit by opposing it with an equal resolution, larger num- 
bers, and greater resources.” 





thou canst not use, throw not away, but collect them as food for 
cattle. Such leavings will gladly be called for by the farmers.” 


The Berlin Woche publishes a strong article in which it ad- 
monishes all patriotic Germans to confine themselves to bread 
made from potato-flour, as ‘‘wheat is scarce and corn may soon 
become searee.”’ It continues: 


‘‘As a matter of fact, the Government points out, there is 20 
reason why the people should object to semi-potato bread— 
only prejudice can prevent its general use. And in this respect 
we appeal to the patriotism of the German people. The manor 
woman refusing to eat the new bread is lacking in patriotic 
duty.” 


In a bitter article on the lack of sympathy shown by neutral 
countries, the Kélnische Zeitung remarks: 

“Let them say what they will about the effect of the war 
on our local conditions. The German is proud that he is reduced 


to eating bread partially made of potato-meal. When tea and 
coffee become too dear, he will drink water.”’ 


It is from the Socialist papers we learn most of conditions no¥ 
prevailing in the Fatherland, for they have a habit of being 
perversely outspoken. Thus the Berlin Vorwdrts says: 

‘Business in many towns is completely closed down. A small 
part of the men thrown out of work are leading a miserable lilt, 
with paltry wages, at emergency jobs. The remaining tho ! 
and ten thousands have nothing but the trifling support of thet 
trade-unions, which is hardly enough to stay the hunger of the 
children with dry bread.” 


The most remarkable account of the privations following up® 
the present economic conditions in Germany is found in @ 
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THE GERMANS REPAIR THE DAMAGE DONE BY THEIR GUNS. 


The new kind of pavement that is laid down in the streets of the 
Belgian towns. —Numero (Turin). 





article in a Socialist woman’s paper, Die Gleichheit, published in 
Stuttgart, which admits that the war will last a long time and 
that a heavy burden has fallen upon the women. 


part: 





It runs, in 


“Like a child’s soap-bubble which bursts at a touch, so has 
the legend been dissipated that the war would be a short ‘military 
promenade’ to Paris and Petrograd. We know that we are in 
the midst of a world-war which will last a very long time, and 
we must face the fact that Germany for many months to come 
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BELGIUM IN THE GRIP OF ‘‘ KULTUR.” 

‘* You needn’t pay a war-levy—that I have promised. But as 
you insisted on defending yourself I shall fine you 35 million 
marks a month, and, beyond this, a lump sum of 375. million 


marks.”’ —De Telegraaf (Amsterdam). 


NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. 


foundations, and has brought unemployment and low and 
uncertain earnings to many. Millions of women, children, 
aged parents, and people in weak health must henceforth rely 
for their means of existence upon the pittances they receive 
from public funds and charity. ..... _ 

“The cattle are fed—the poor man can not buy food. 

““Millions are in want; millions more trembling before the 
menace of greater hardships still to come. In the hour of the 
greatest danger speculators are profiting by the wretchedness 
of the poor. 

“These facts are officially confirmed by the efforts of munici- 
palities and some military authorities to regulate prices—that 
is, to fix maximum prices for the staple articles ef food. At 
last, too, after representations from newspapers, corporations, 
trade-unions, and so forth, the Imperial Government has taken 
similar steps and has issued regulations to fix a maximum 
price of bread. ; 

“‘And we must, of course, accept this. Better something 
and late than ‘nothing never.’ Everybody agrees that the 
Government measure comes limping far enough behind the rise 
of prices. The delay has brought about untold suffering. The 
famine prices of to-day are now becoming normal prices, and as 
such are quoted to-day in Berlin.”’ 
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GERMAN SCORN 











THE LAST MAN. 


‘Eighteen shillings a day! 
Mr. Man in the Moon.” 


Come, enlist in our splendid a: my. 
—@Jugend (Munich 


OF ENGLAND'S ARMY. 
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SITTING ON THE BALKAN FENCE 


HAT “SLY FOX,” Ferdinand of Bulgaria, now holds 
the key to the Balkan situation, says the Rome Tribuna. 
It points out that the attitude of Roumania greatly 
depends upon what action Ferdinand will take, and plainly says 
that that astute politician will make no move until he is quite 
certain which way the cat is going to jump. Of Austrian 
birth, with a German father and a French mother to whom he 
owes much of his political sagacity, occupying a throne which 
Russia has created and upheld, the Tribuna recognizes that his 
position is a difficult one, but thinks that the pressure of Russia 
and Roumania and the conciliatory attitude of Servia will 
eventually persuade him to throw in his lot with the Allies. 
Meanwhile, the Russian pressure, both diplomatic and journal- 
istic, is strong and continuous. The semiofficial Petrograd 
journal, the Novoye Vremya, does not mince matters and up- 
braids the Bulgarian Government in no uncertain tones: 

‘‘Bulgaria can not remain neutral at a moment when the 
‘ancient oppressor of the Christian faith and all Slav peoples’ 
has dared to raise a hand against the liberator. . . . The guilt 
of Bulgaria before Russia is great, but Russia will not remember 
evil; she can forgive and forgive; she will even forget everything 
if the rulers of Bulgaria will now, even at this late hour, lead 
their people on the only road which lies before them.” 

The Petrograd paper makes it clear that, should Bulgaria by 
any chance side with Turkey, then: 

“‘Tf Bulgaria should commit such a hideous deed, her political 
existence would cease after the victorious conclusion of the war 
by Russia. Bulgaria is now given the last opportunity to realize 
her national hopes. Honestly extending a hand to Russia, in a 


close alliance with her liberator, Bulgaria can not doubt that a 
bright future awaits her.”’ 


Equally menacing is the attitude of another influential 
Petrograd organ, the Ryetch, which says: 

“Turkey is the enemy of Russia. Greece, like Servia, may 
any day become the ally of Russia. If Bulgaria will continue 
to consider herself a friend of Turkey and an enemy of Greece 
and Servia, what will she be with regard to Russia? . . . Upon 
the answer to this question—and a prompt answer at that— 
depends the whole future of the national aspirations of Bulgaria.”’ 

Roumanian statesmen are trying to secure Bulgaria’s adherence, 
for, with Bulgaria friendly, Roumania would at once plunge 
into the war at Russia’s side. According to cable dispatches 
Roumania has even gone so far as to return to Bulgaria the 
province of Dobrudja which she obtained as a result of the 
second Balkan War. M. Take Jonescu, Roumanian Minister 
of the Interior, recently sent the following telegram to the 
Petrograd Vetchernoye Vremya: 


‘“‘Roumania should strive to promote a Servo-Bulgarian 


agreement, and do everything possible to come to terms with 
Bulgaria, thus enabling all the Balkan States to side with the 
nations of the Entente. A German victory would mean the 
burial of all the hopes of the Balkan States and an end of the in. 
dependence of the neutral countries.” 


Bulgarian opinion, as exprest in the Sofia Narodna Volia, 
thinks that the best course to pursue is the observance of 
neutrality as long as possible. If this policy should fail, it 
considers that Bulgaria should not intervene unless compelled 
to do so by -some overt act upon the part of Turkey. 





HOW TO SAY THEM—Taking pity on its readers, the London 
Daily News generously throws a little light upon the diffieult 
question of the pronunciation of those curious groups of con- 
sonants which the Poles persist in regarding as matter-of-fact 
place names. The following list of instructions, if carefully 
followed, will, we are assured, enable the reader to pronounce 
the names from the Eastern theater of war with all the ease 
and vigor of a native: 


“The Polish campaign suffers under the disadvantage of 
abounding in names of places which can not easily be pro- 
nounced and remembered. This disadvantage is not remedied 
by the fact that in the bulletins transmitted from Russia the 
Polish way of spelling is very often discarde@.in favor of the 
Russian, which, being based on an alphabet different from the 
Polish, proceeds on purely phonetic principles. For instance, 
the Polish ‘Kalisz’ becomes the Russian ‘Kalish,’ and. the 
Polish ‘Szezerkow’ becomes the Russian ‘Shtcherkoy.’ Thus 
the reader often meets with what appear to be two different 
names, which, however, denote in reality the same place. 

“In the above example, ‘Szezerkow’ will appeal to most 
readers as an almost grotesque succession of consonants hardly 
to be attempted by a mortal tongue. What they represent, 
however, is this: ‘Sz’ is pronounced ‘Sh,’ and ‘Cz’ is the equiva- 
lent of ‘Tch’ (as in ‘Tehaykovsky’). In addition the letter ‘w’ 
is pronounced as ‘v.’ Hence that formidable name reads ‘Sh- 
tcher-kov.’ The reader will then also understand why ‘ Kalisz’ is 
phonetically equivalent to ‘Kalish,’ and ‘Czenstochow’ to 
‘Techenstochov.’ But in this latter name it is also necessary 
to bear in mind that the Polish ‘ch’ (like the corresponding 
yerman) is pronounced as in the Scottish ‘Loch.’ Hence 
‘Czenstochow’ will be pronounced “Tchenstokhov.’ 

‘Again, a stumbling-block for the common reader is the 
Polish ‘ec.’ This letter is always pronounced ‘ts,’ whether it 
stands before a soft or a hard vowel or even a consonant. Thus 
‘Kielce,’ ‘Pilica,’ and ‘Plock’ are respectively pronounced 
‘Kieltse,’ ‘Pilitsa,’ and ‘Plotsk.’ On the other hand, the letter 
‘7’ when not associated with another letter (as in ‘Sz’ or ‘Cz’) 
is invariably pronounced like the English ‘z.’ 

“‘ Along with the ‘s’ or ‘ec’ the Polish ‘z’ is often associated with 
‘r,’ in which case it is curiously enough turned into ‘sh,’ while the 
‘z’ disappears. Hence ‘Przemysl’ is pronounced simply ‘Pshe- 
mysl.’ Lastly, the final ‘e’ is always pronounced (as in ‘ Kielce’).” 





























THE BEGINNING AND THE END OF OUR VERA CRUZ VISIT, AS SOUTH AMERICA SEES IT. 
“Uncle Sam, waving the Stars and Stripes, enters the arena to fight the Mexican bull—but makes a rather inglorious exit.” 


—Diario de Pernambuco (Rio Janeiro). 
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Illustrations with this article by the courtesy of ** 
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Popular Electricity and Modern Mechanics,’’ New York. 
THE BRIDGE-BUILDERS’ SKIRMISH-LINE. 


“IT IS EVIDENT THAT AN ARMY MUST BE ABLE TO GET SOMEWHERE BEFORE IT CAN FIGHT.” 
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A CORPS OF ENGINEERS PREPARING THE WAY. 











THE STRUCTURAL SIDE OF WAR 


the requirements of military operations. An ‘‘engineer,”’ 

without qualifying adjective, was formerly always .a 
military engineer; any other kind was a ‘‘civil’”’ engineer—a 
term that has persisted until moderfr tin#®S*in a more limited 
application. The engineer is still a most important part of a 
modern campaigning army, for the structural adjuncts of the 
fighting man are things that he can not <dé*without. In the 
mass of war news the imagination of the reader is fired chiefly 
by the spectacular—the clash of bayonets, the roll of musketry, 
and the deep-toned voice of the artillery. But in the spectacular, 
says Martin Wells in Popular Electricity and Modern Mechanics 
(New York, December), one is more than apt to ignore details 
which must be con- 


ik ENGINEERING PROFESSION had its birth in 


Communication must be provided for, and numberless reel- 
carts carry their glistening coils of slender copper wire to be 
strung about in a comprehensive net-work over the field. The 
heliograph, the seareh-light, semaphore, and flag, with the 
field radio units, all pertain to the signal-corps and the opera- 
tion of. war, with aircraft supplementing the work with their 
reconnoissances. + 

‘*Everything must be carried in order to spare horseshoe-nails 
for the mounted service. And then there are the engineers, a 
branch of the service mentioned so infrequently in dispatches 
that the casual reader is prone to forget their very existence. 
Yet, this branch is a most important one. On the march, the 
engineers have been with the advance-guard, clearing away 
obstructions in the road, repairing roads and even making them, 
so the march of the following main body may be unimpeded. 
In retreat, they are with the rear-guard, accomplishing such 
demolition or preparing 





tributing factors—fac- 
tors that have been care- 
fully worked out in 
completeness before the 
battle-lines 


He goes on: 


can meet. 


“Behind the battle- 
line are many things. 
To begin with, there is 
the line of communica- 
tion service, which sends 
every necessary item 
forward to the fighting- 
line. There are the food- 
supplies, which must be 
steadily furnished each 
day in order that  sol- 
diers may sustain life; 
there is the ammunition- 
supply, which must fune- 
tion so perfectly that, 
with the spasmodic call 
for replenishment, there 
8 nevertheless always 
an ample reserve at 
hand to meet any call. 
There is, too, the hospi- 
tal service, by which 


under .the hottest fire of the enemy. 








THE BRIDGE TAKING SHAPE. 
This is the labor that calls for the highest type of courage, and is often conducted 


Where each side stakes victory on the destruc- 
tion or completion of the bridge, it is the engineer in khaki who pays. 


such obstacles as will 
hinder a pursuer. And 
again, with the advance- 
guard, they must recon- 
noiter probable posi- 
tions to be taken up by 
the troops and indicate 
the position of the field 
fortifications. 

“One of the most im- 
portant duties of this 
gallant corps is the 
bridge service. It is 
evident that an army 
must be able to get 
somewhere before it can 
fight. An impassable 
river is one of the great- 
est of strategie points, 
and to make such a one 

* passable is the raison 
détre of the bridge- 
train.” 


Mr. Wells tells us of 
four methods of con- 
structing .a pontoon 
bridge. The first is 
by successive pontoons, 








the stricken are sent to 
the rear, not so much to relieve their suffering as to relieve the 
battle-line of their care, that it may be unimpeded in its opera- 
tions. There are the transportation units, wagons, carts, trucks, 
pack-trains, bicycles, motor-cycles. 

“Remounts must be supplied for the cavalry and field-artillery. 


built out from the shore, 
a boat and a span at a time; the second is where sections are 
built alongshore and floated to position; the third is by rafts, 
constructed as distinct parts and lasht together; and lastly, 
by conversion, where the entire bridge is built along a bank, 
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one end anchored and the bridge permitted to swing across 
the stream. This method requires experienced pontoniers for 


its accomplishment. We read further: 


“Of the four methods of pontoon-bridge construction, that 
involving successive pontoons is the simplest, requiring less 
material and fewer men. It is almost always used for the 
crossing of reasonably small streams. There is a progression 
in the amount of labor involved in proportion to the number of 
spans. As all the material is carried by hand from the shore 
end, the more spans there are, the further a man engaged in the 
construction has to walk back and forth with his loads. ..... . 

“It is surprizing with what speed a pontoon bridge is made. 
Constant drill is necessarily the factor which insures expedition, 
yet to the layman the rapidity of the work is almost more than 
eyes are ready to believe. The secret for this high efficiency 
is that each man has a definite task and that everything used 
in building the bridge has a definite place; in other words, 
organization. 

‘The boats are transported while on the march on long wagons 
that carry all the material necessary to the bridge and its care. 

**As formerly used, each wagon was hauled by a team of four 
or six horses, but the incursion 
of motor-tractors has compelled 
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deeds in the glowing stories which are spread broadcast over 
the world, but the roll of honor and the roll of the fallen both 
contain honored names from this infrequently thought-of service, 

‘‘They are cogs in the war-machine, as all the branches of the 
service are, yet to the soldiers who are supplied and kept upon 
the fighting-line for offense and defense most of the honor is 
accorded by the world. 

“The engineers and the bridge-trains on the whole, tho, know 
and are rather proud of themselves in a very modest little way,” 





SOME SONG PHYSIOLOGY 
HY DO TRASHY SONGS, crude 
musicians and caught by ear from performance by 
third-class vaudeville with the 
public when good music that ought to become popular remains 
practically unknown? Thomas Henderson, an English musie- 
teacher, has propounded the theory that the rate at which a 
composer breathes has a great influence on his compositions 


composed by 


artists, ‘‘catch on” 


and on the ability of others to sing or whistle them, which, of 


course, affects their popularity, 





changes, in speed and efficiency, 


Speaking at University College, 





and the most up-to-date trains 
use the automobile, which hauls 
a long string of the boat- and 
chess-wagons. The ‘chess’ is 
the planking which forms the 
YORGWAY. . 25> 

‘*But the work of the bridge- 
trains is not confined to the 
constructionof pontoon bridges. 
Small streams and gullies are 
spanned by trestle, truss, spar, 
or sling bridges. Definite meth- 
ods of construction obtain here 
as well, and the ring of axes 
in a neighboring wood tells of 
the hewing of parts for such 
small bridges from the store- 
house of Nature so close at 
eee 

“The pontoniers are trained 
in other things than bridge- 
building. They know toa pre- 
cise degree the amount of gun- 
cotton to place upon a steel 
truss to destroy it, how to tear 
up arailway-track beyond hope 
of repair until spare material 
has been secured, how a stone 
house can be easiest wrecked 
and why, and the very best 
means of constructing defenses 
that will really defend.’’ 





The construction of block- 
houses is another important 





task of the military engineer, 





THE BRIDGE 


Constructed of planks, pontoons, and rope, and slung together in no 
time at all, this pliant bridge will support regiments in safety. 


Nottingham, to the members 
of the Nottingham and East 
Midlands Branch of the Musie 
Teachers’ Association, he said, 
The Hospital 
(London, December 5): 


as reported in 


‘Judging from their works, 
Handel and Beethoven respired 
more slowly than Mendels- 
sohn. Most people breathe 
about twenty times a minute, 
and he saw in that a reason 
why, quite apart from the 
melody, the most popular 
music was that in which the 
rhythm was even and the ae- 
cent always came on the beat. 
The song, ‘It’s a Long, Long 
Way to Tipperary,’ was a case 
in point. It had been asked 
why it should be more popular 
than Elgar’s patriotic song, 
‘Land of Hope and Glory.’ 
The reason was that ‘Tipper- 
ary’ was in agreement with the 
theory of natural respiration, 
while Elgar’s song was not. 
The phrases were too long and 
were apt to exhaust the breath 
before the end of them was 
COMPLETE. reached,.”’ 


The editor of The Hospital 
goes on to note that a British 








and the magazine we are quot- 

ing pictures one at the edge of a wood, built to shelter sixteen 
men with their supplies, rifles, and machine guns. But the 
picture can not show it completed: 


‘‘It is purposely left bare in the picture, so that some idea of its 
construction may be obtained, but under actual service condi- 
tions it would be so covered with branches, turf, and leaves that 
it could not be distinguished from the primeval forest a hundred 
yards away. Revetted with sand-bags and logs, above the 
parapet is a space for the angry rifles to peer through, and 
above the space come the head-logs and dirt-covering to protect 
the defenders from any dropping fire of rifles or shrapnel. 

‘Still another [task is] the construction of delaying expedients. 
The cheval-de-frise is an unwieldy obstacle to remove, while 
the loose, high wire entanglement is one of the most difficult 
obstacles in the world to negotiate. fas 

«They Also Serve,’ should be the inscription on the crest 
of the engineers. In the American service, it is ‘Essayons,’ 
‘Let Us Try,’ and in the grim chapters which war has graven 
upon the pages of history, they have not been found wanting. 
The service is not spectacular, and there is little mention of their 


officer, referring to the senti- 
mentality of the soldier, remarked recently that ‘‘the favorite 
songs”’ were not only slushy in sentiment, but ‘‘sung to dirgelike 
tunes so slowly that it seems as if the singer were unwilling to 
part with each note.’’ He continues: 

‘“Are we to draw the conclusion, however, that the ‘theory 
of natural respiration’ requires sentimentality of the slushiest 
kind in song and music? Since Mendelssohn was more senti- 
mental than Beethoven, who had a good deal of rollicking fun in 
him, slow breathing would seem to be in favor of bracing rhythm 

; 2 ae 
and words. Why then, again, should ‘natural respiration, 
naturally preferring short phrases, yet love to drag them out as 
if soldiers preferred a wake to a concert? Perhaps some musk 
cian, who is also a doctor (of medicine), will provide an answer 
to this curious point?” 





We regret that the interesting article on ‘‘The Mysterious 
Dumdum,”’ which was quoted in our issue of December 19 from 
Popular Electricity and Modern Mechanics, was mistakenly 
credited to another magazine. 
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BALANCING A BUS 


N MAKING studies for the operation of double-deck auto- 
] buses, Ludwig Spangler, director of the Vienna Tramways, 

recently gave particular attention to the question of equilib- 
rium, to secure busses that would not tip over when swerving 
at their highest speeds under the worst possible conditions of 
grade and curvature. To this end experiments were made to 
find the permissible deviations from the perpendicular for double- 
deck busses with and without a covering for the upper deck. 
Says The Electric Railway Journal (Chicago, December 12): 


“As shown in the accompanying view, the allowable devia- 
tio Was measured on a protractor fitted with a swinging 
pointer. One leg of the protractor was fastened at right angles 
to the side of the bus so that as 
the bus was tipped away from 


centimeters (44 inches). The seraps of shell are often less 
in weight than this and may be extracted at a distance of about 
15 centimeters (5.8 inches).—Translation made for Tue LiterR- 
ArY DIGEsT. 





USELESS RAILROADS 


INCE the decision to abandon the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad, noted several weeks ago in Tue LITERARY 
Digest; it has been announced that a railway-line in 
Iowa, of considerable local importance, is to be given up for 
similar reasons, and that the residents along the line of the road 
are appealing to the State Railway Commission to compel the 
company to continue its operations. In this connection it occurs 
to Engineering News (New 





the perpendicular by putting 
blocks under one side of the 
body, the pointer swung away 
from 0 degree accordingly. 

“When empty, the center 
of gravity of the fully en- 
dosed double-deck bus is not 
so low, of course, as that of 
one with an open-top deck, 
but it was found to be low 
enough for safe operation. 
When loaded, however, the en- 
closed type devised by Mr. 
Spingler has the lower center 
of gravity because the ‘well’ 
construction of the upper floor 
permits the upper seats to be 
nearly 16 inches lower than 
the corresponding seats of the 
Daimler open-top bus. 

“The tests with the protrac- 
tor showed that when the open- 
top bus carried an upper deck- 
load of fourteen 165-pound 
bags of sand, and with no load 
on the lower deck, unstable 
equilibrium was reached at 31 
degrees from the perpendicu- 
lar. The angle for the fully 
enclosed bus when carrying 
fifteen 165-pound bags of sand, 
and with no load on the lower 
deck, was 33 degrees, and this 
was increased to 40 degrees 
when the load from the upper 
deck was removed. All tests 
were made with gasoline- 
vehicles.”’ 





equilibrist. 

EXTRACTING BULLETS 
BY AN ELECTROMAGNET— 
Many people are familiar with 


this is not sufficient to upset it. 








By courtesy of ‘* The Electric Railway Journal,’’ New York. 
NOT AS TOP-HEAVY AS IT APPEARS. 


The double-decker omnibus undergoing tests of its powers as an 


The top is loaded with “passengers’’ and the lower 
deck left unweighted, yet even so dangerous a two-wheeled skid as 


York, December 17) to say 
that there are undoubtedly 
many hundreds or thousands 
of miles of railway-lines in the 


United States which ought 
never to have been con- 
structed. They were built 


either at a time when exagger- 
ated ideas prevailed as to profit 
in railway operation, or when 
railway competition was active 
and the paralleling of existing 
railways was a recognized and 
fairly reputable industry. The 
writer goes on: 


“Tt is not generally known 
that similar conditions have 
prevailed in European coun- 
tries, and notwithstanding the 
barriers which have existed 
there against the speculative 
use of railway franchises. In 
the recent presidential address 
before the Institution of Civ- 
il Engineers, Benjamin Hall 
Blyth reviewed fifty years of 
railway construction ‘in Scot- 
land and gave some interest- 
ing illustrations‘of unprofitable 
railways which have been built 
in the Seotch highlands. 

“The Invergarry & Fort 
Augustus Railway was pro- 
moted in 1896. The line is 
twenty-four miles in length and 
was originally estimated to cost 
about $1,000,000, a little un- 
der $50,000 per mile. The 
actual cost, however, was much 








the fact that in various acci- 

dents in foundries and workshops scraps of metal, such as iron- 
filings, for example, penetrate the flesh of the workmen. When 
these are composed wholly or in part of one of the magnetic 
metals, such as iron and cobalt, they can be drawn out by a 
powerful electromagnet. In 1910 the French savant, Dr. Rollet, 
constructed a huge electromagnet for this purpose, which has 
recently proved an invaluable aid to the wounded soldiers in the 
Desgenettes Hospital. It has, of course, no effect on the balls 
of French and German shrapnel made of lead, nor on the French 
bullet jacketed with German silver. But fragments of cast-iron 
shells are highly magnetic, and so is the German ball covered 
With an envelop of ferronickel. These latter are, therefore, 
readily extracted bythe great magnet, which has, according to a 
Tecent number of L’Jllustration (Paris), a strength of at least 
1150 kilograms for 23 amperes under a voltage of 110. At 
Present 25 amperes are employed. The German ball weighing 
10 grams is drawn abruptly to the magnet at a distance of 11 


in excess of that sum. The 
company which built the rail- 
way leased it for operation, but there was so little traffic on the 
line that the leasing company finally refused to operate it and 
the road was for a time abandoned altogether. The local land- 
owners finally secured the resumption of operations, and last 
year the company operating the road purchased it outright for 
$130,000, probably less than one-tenth of its original cost. 

‘Tn 1897, three different companies appealed to Parliament for 
permission to build a railway from Fort Augustus to Inverness, 
about thirty-four miles, paralleling the Caledonia Canal. The 
estimated cost was from $1,800,000 to $2,700,000. All these 
bills were thrown out by Parliament. The district through 
which the line was projected is almost without population or 
production, and it is exceedingly doubtful now, with motor-cars 
available for land service and steamboats running on the Cale- 
donia Canal, whether the intervening gap between Fort Augustus 
and Inverness will ever be filled by a railway. 

‘Another remarkable enterprise was the Paisley & Barrhead 
Railway. It was authorized by Parliament in 1897 and was 
finally completed. From the day of its completion to the pres- 
ent not a single train has ever run over the line.”’ 


, 
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HYPNOTIZED ANIMALS 


LMOQOST ALL ANIMALS may be hypnotized, altho some 
4 are better subjects than others. According to some 
biblical commentators, the rod that the Egyptian 
magicians turned into a serpent before Pharaoh was really a 
hypnotized snake. The reptile had been stiffened out, in a 
hypnotic sleep, into the form of a rod, and when wakened it 
began, of course, to squirm again, like any self-respecting serpent. 
The experiment can easily be repeated with a cobra, by deftly 
eatching the threatening reptile behind the head and gently 
pressing it, when it soon stiffens out and remains rigid for some 
time, either coiled or drawn out straight. So, at least, we are 
told by a reviewer in Nature (London, November 26). Any 
reader of Tue Literary Digest ean try the experiment for him- 
self by applying at the reptile-house of the nearest ‘‘zoo.”” The 
book reviewed is Ernst Mangold’s ‘‘Hypnosis and Catalepsy 
of Animals Compared with Human Hypnosis,’”’ published in 
German (Jena, 1914). Some of the curious facts brought out 


therein may be quoted from the reviewer’s abstract. He writes: 
‘In 1646, the Jesuit father, Athanasius Kircher, described 
the famous experiment, ‘de imaginatione galline’ (On the 


Imagination of the Hen]. He laid a hen on the table, held it 
firmly for a little, and drew a chalk-line in front of its-eyes, with 
the result that it remained as if in catalepsy. .Czermak showed, 
in 1872-3, that this could be done with many birds, and that the 
chalk-line was quite unnecessary. The veteran entomologist, 
Fabre, tells us that he and his school companions used to put 
a whole flock of turkeys to sleep with their heads tucked under 
their wings. Animal hypnosis can also be induced in mammals 
(guinea-pig, rabbit, mouse, squirrel, bat, dog, cat), and this is 
usually effected experimentally by fastening them to a board 
and turning this suddenly upside down. Frogs are readily 
susceptible, and newts will also submit. 

‘‘In back-boned animals the state of immobility is scarcely 
known except in artificial conditions, and can scarcely be of much 
importance in life. It is otherwise, however, when we pass to the 
analogous ‘death-feigning’ or catalepsy in certain beetles, water- 
bugs, stick-insects, and spiders. The immobility occurs in 
natural conditions, and it seems often to save the life... . 
When we lift a shore-crab, holding the shield between finger 
and thumb, and wave it in the air, it beeomes immobile, but the 
two sexes dispose their limbs in different ways, the female bending 
them in over the abdomen, as if protecting the eggs. The 
familiar case of the fresh-water crawfish is interesting, because 
the creature does not pass suddenly into hypnosis, but usually 
resists for a considerable time. It may be fixt in any position 
of equilibrium—on its head, on its back, or even in its normal 
pose. The stick-insect, Dirippus, which feeds at night, normally 
assumes its protective immobile attitude under the stimulus 
of light, but a mechanical stimulus also serves. Schmidt has 
recently shown that the insect can be fixt in any grotesque 
attitude for hours on end. It has been shown that the transi- 
tion from one state to the other can in this creature be effected 
almost in a moment.” 


In a case like this, the writer thinks, it is surely proper to 
regard the cataleptic habit as of protective value. The creature 
almost always disposes itself parallel to the twig to which it is 
attached, and when it lets go, the elongated, straight disposi- 
tion of the appendages makes it easier for it to slip down among 
the twigs. In many cases, however, it seems quite impossible to 
maintain that the catalepsy is protective at all. 


‘*Thus Fabre notes that . . . one of the large ground-beetles, 
which a shake sends into a lasting catalepsy, is voracious, well 
armored, nocturnal, and unpalatable. What has it to do with 
‘death-feigning’? Cases of this sort suggest that the cataleptic 
tendency may be simply a concomitant of a certain type of 
nervous constitution, and that it is only occasionally turned to 
advantage. 

“* According to Mangold, the characteristics of human hypnosis 
are: that it is a sleeplike state, induced by suggestion; that it 
implies a rapport between the hypnotizer and the patient, and 
an increased amenability to suggestion; that it involves an 
inhibited power of locomotion and of ‘righting’ the body, a 
change in muscular tonus—from initial increase to somewhat 
sudden decrease—and a change in sensitiveness. . . . Sugges- 


. 


tion is a psychically conditioned effect, for which the physio. 
logical stimulus seems to be inadequate. Little is known jn 
regard to the hypnosis of the highest animals, like dogs and 
cats, the amenability of which to human influence is well known, 
but in ordinary cases it may be concluded, according to Man- 
gold, that animal hypnosis differs from man’s in the absence of 
the suggestion, the rapport, and the deeper stages. It may be 
induced in animals without a cerebrum, which indicates. that the 
psychological factor is unimportant. Physiologically considered, 
however, the more typical forms of animal hypnosis must be 
ranked beside human hypnosis, and studied in this light. 
“The resemblances are many. The sleeplike state is induced 
in man by suggestion or psychical inhibition, in animals by 
mechanical inhibition, but in both cases sensory stimuli may 
assist. These stimuli may be optic (fixing the gaze on some 
object), or tactile (stroking the skin), or otherwise. Sometimes 
an absence of wonted stimuli may induce the state, as in the ease 
of absolute silence. The awakening may be brought about by 
sounds, shaking, currents of air, or electric shocks; or it may 
occur spontaneously. There is great specific and individual 
diversity in susceptibility; the easier the inducing of the hypnosis, 
the, deeper and more lasting it is. The muscular tonus changes 
characteristically (now great stiffness and again ‘waxy flexi- 
bility’); resistance to fatigue is increased. Reflexes are to some 
extent affected by the altered tonus. Sensitiveness to touch 
and to pain may be greatly lessened, and operations may be 
performed during hypnosis. But the senses remain awake, and, 
except in the deeper phases in man, memory partly persists.” 





FIRE-BOATS 


“FIRE-BOAT,” in the parlance of former days, was 
A a boat designed to set something on fire; in our own 
time it is a boat designed to do just the opposite. 
The fire-boats of old, loaded with burning material, were sent 
to drift among helpless craft at anchor in an enemy’s harbor; 
the fire-boats of to-day are floating fire-engines—efficient pro- 
tectors of harbor-craft and harbor-fronts. We quote below from 
The American City (New York, December) parts of a paper 
read at the recent convention of the International Association 
of Fire Engineers in New Orleans, by Chief Thomas A. Clancy, 
of the Milwaukee Fire Department, giving some interesting 
historical and statistical facts about this useful class of vessel. 
Says Chief Clancy: 


“The origin of fire-boats—or at least the use of them as fire- 
extinguishers—came about through the efforts of firemen to 
subdue a stubborn fire on the river-front in Liverpool many 
years ago. After working for hours, it was suggested that a 
scow or float be procured, that the land engines be placed 
thereon and operate back of the burning buildings. This 
method was the principal factor in extinguishing the fire. Since 
that time we have attained our improved river-front engine, or 
fire-boat, a marvel in its mechanism and an asset of great im- 
portance in controlling and extinguishing conflagrations, not 
only along river-fronts, but, with the aid of pipe-lines, at points 
a mile away. 

‘One of the first moves toward the more efficient handling 
of this class of risks was the installation of fire-pumps on tugs 
and other classes of harbor-boats owned by private corporations. 
These boats were supposed, in case of fire, to drop their ordinary 
work and render fire service under the orders of the chief of the 
fire department. Instances are many in which the improvised 
fire-boat was the only means by which a serious conflagration 
was averted. ; : 

‘“‘But, as was to be expected, it often happened that the usual 
missions of these boats took them a long way from the place 
where they were needed, and, by the time they arrived, it was 
too late to control the situation. For this and many other 
reasons, the attention of city officials was called to the need of 
boats equipped for fire duty only, with sufficient pumping 
capacity not only to take care of the river-fronts, but also to 
furnish water throughout the mercantile and manufacturing 
districts by means of pipe-lines....... 

“In the building of fire-boats, much depends upon the architect 
chosen to design them; needless to say, he should be a master 
of his craft, and he should be given a free hand. Sufficient power 
of propelling engines and such construction of hull as to enable 
the boat to force a passage through any ice that may be et 
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countered in the winter season are essential. Abundant capacity 
to furnish all the water needed, under high-pressure equipment, 
for at least six 2-inch streams, should be assured. A pump 
could be provided for low pressure where a large body of water 
is required for distribution on the immediate river-front, where 


‘jt is not so much a question of pressure as quantity. 


‘“‘Within the last few years a new type of motive power has 
appeared in the oil-burning Diesel marine engine. The ad- 
vantages of the oil-engine over steam, especially for fire-boats, 
ean be briefly stated: 

“The former consumes only one-third of the fuel required to 
operate a steam-plant, and, tho coal is cheaper than oil, the 
greater efficiency of the oil-engine 
more than offsets the reduced 
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Furthermore, on occasions when the regular water-supply 
might fail, the city would still have the fire-boat system to rely 
upon. A properly equipped hose-wagon should be provided 
to run in connection with the fire-boat and meet it at the various 
landing-places in order to take the fire-fighting force to the scene 
of the fire. 

‘City ordinances should be passed preventing the mooring 
of merchant vessels in front of pipe-line connections at the 
water-front, and ample power should be given to the harbor- 
master or fire-chief to enforce these ordinances. All ordinances 
regulating harbors and rivers should, before their passage, be 
submitted to the chief of the fire-department so as to enable 





price of the coal.” 


Another important factor, Mr. 
Claney reminds us, is that a 
steam fire-boat must keep up 
steam day and night, while one 
equipped with Diesel engines 
would consume fuel only in 
actual operation. As fire-boats 
are only occasionally employed, 
decided economy would be 
effected by utilizing the new 
type of engine. Furthermore, 
as the size of a fire-boat is 
limited, its fuel-supply must be 
kept within bounds. The Diesel 
engine requires only one-third 
of the fuel-weight necessary to 
operate a steamboat, while oil 
requires less storage space. 
These are important considera- 
tions when fighting great fires. 
To quote further: 





By courtesy of * 


“One other thing, however, 
must be remembered: tho the 
pumping capacity is large, there 
is a limit to it as to that of any 
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‘The American City,’’ New York. 
THE CITY FIRE-DEPARTMENT’S MOST VALUABLE ALLY. 


The fire-boat in action on the water-front, where engine and hook-and-ladder would be greatly handicapped. 








other piece of fire-fighting ap- 
paratus. When the limit is ex- 
ceeded the efficiency is reduced, not only in depreciating the 
power of the streams, but in increasing the chance of a break- 
down. Jacks for the safe and efficient handling of large-sized 
streams, both on shore and on board the boat, should be pro- 
vided; also suitable means and places along the water-front for 
mooring the boat and placing it in action quickly. 

““One method which has been followed in this city in order to 
increase the efficiency of the fire-boat service is the installation 
of so-called pipe-lines which, at the present time, consist of 
11; miles of 6-inch, 8-inch, 10-inch, and 12-inch mains, ranging 
from 550 to 5,140 feet in length, with 238 hydrants conveniently 
located. These pipe-lines are regularly tested once a month by 
members of companies in the districts where they are located. 
The test consists in applying 300 pounds pressure. The signal- 
boxes are also tested to determine whether or not any defects 
exist. 

“It has often been demonstrated that these pipe-lines, in 
connection with the fire-boats, are very efficient in extinguishing 
fires in manufacturing- plants and mercantile buildings. One 
particular case that comes to my memory is when six effective 
streams from 314-inch hose and 134-inch nozles were obtained 
at a distance of nearly a mile from the river, while pumping 
against an elevation of 88 feet. Even better results have been 
obtained where the mains have been laid on a level, or with only 
slight grades. In the installation of pipe-lines, I should advise 
that they be cross-connected and equipped with a sufficient 
number of valves so that any section might be shut off for 
ordinary repairs. Signal systems should also be provided on the 
various pipe-lines so that messages can be transmitted directly 
from the fire to the boat. 

“There is still another point where the efficiency of the fire- 
boat deserves -mention. In the event of a serious fire in the 
outskirts of the city, which would call most of the engines away 
from the congested district, this section of the city would still 
be fairly well protected by the fire-boats and pipe-line system. 


him to detect and possibly prevent handicaps to the efficiency 
of the department.”’ : 





‘ 


ARMOR FOR SOLDIERS—The newspaper report that 
armored breastplates are being worn by some of the troops in 


the present war is explained in ‘‘The Annotator’s’’ department 
of American Medicine (New York, November) on the theory 
that allusion is made to steel shields carried by soldiers for use 


while lying down in the field. Says the writer: 


‘““Many years ago several inventors developed bullet-proof 
cloths or breastplates, and in spite of much advertising their 
suggestions were never adopted—much to the surprize of 
civilians. The reason is very simple. If the bullet is stopt 
its energy is transmitted to the shield, which, in turn, delivers a 
blow to the soldier’s body. The severity of the blow depends 
upon the velocity of the shield, and if the shield is very light the 
chest-wall receives more or less injury. In order to be harmless 
the shield must weigh at least ten pounds. It is a repetition 
of the old circus trick of striking with a sledge-hammer an anvil 
on a man’s chest. If in place of the anvil we substitute a thin 
metal plate, the blow would be fatal, and the sledge-hammer has 
. about the same energy as a bullet at high velocity. The rel- 
ative momenta of the sledge and the anvil or bullet and shield 
enter into the mathematics of it, but need not be explained here. 
If the shield weighs but six or eight pounds, the blow of the 
bullet almost knocks a man down. The cloths consisted of ex- 
pensively woven cotton and wire, and of course were rejected 
because cheap steel plates of the same weight were equally ef- 
fective. The latter have been adopted, not to be carried all the 
time since the weight is prohibitive, but for occasional protection 
lying down between advances before trenches. That is, soldiers 
are not to wear armor but to get behind it, as in armored ships, 
forts, and motor-cars.”’ 
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MAETERLINCK’S ENTREATY FOR THE BELGIAN CITIES 


a Maeterlinck, and when the literature of the war is 
collected some of its richest and most passionate pages 
will be from his pen. No current history of the conflict such 
as we are publishing would be complete without his feeling 
appeals for the preservation of the 


Bx i IS FORTUNATE just at this time in having 


to the invader, they inevitably sacrificed their homes, wives, and 
children. Far from having, like the Spartan heroes, an imperative 
and vital reason for fighting, they had everything to gain by not 
fighting, and nothing to lose—save honor. 

“‘On the one side were pillage, fire, ruin, massacre, all the 
immense disaster which we are witnessing, and, on the other, 
that little word ‘honor,’ which also 





beautiful cities of his native land, 
and even his German foes, whom 
he bitterly denounces, must read 
his patriotic entreaty with the thrill 
that flames from heart to heart 
even across hostile barriers. If he 
disparages the Germans, why, they 
disparage him too, as in the car- 
toon opposite, so the exchange 
is even on that score. What 
Greece did for Western civilization 
at the time of the great Asiatic 
invasions, Belgium has done for 
Latin civilization, declares Maurice 
Maeterlinck, and the world owes 
her full compensation. This view 
he set forth in a lecture, delivered 
recently in Milan, in an effort to 
stir up the Italians to an act of 
protest against the impending de- 
struction of the remaining Belgian 
cities. On December 26 we pub- 
lished the appeal he made in the 
Paris Figaro to America and Italy, 
urging us to warn Germany against 
the consequences of taking further 








represents things of immense im- 
portance, but things which one can 
not see or which can only be seen 
clearly enough when one is very 
pure and very great. That a man 
more highly placed than the rest 
should perceive what this word 
represents and sacrifice his life 
and the lives of those he loved to 
what he perceived—such a thing 
has been seen here and there in 
history, such men have not un- 





devotion which raises them to an 
eminence almost divine. 

‘*But the spectacle of an entire 
people, great and humble, rich 
and poor, savants and unlettered, 
sacrificing themselves deliberately 
for something which is invisible— 
that, I declare, has never been 
seen before, and I say it without 
fear that any one can contradict me 
by searching through the history of 
mankind.” 


Mr. Maeterlineck insists that 
the world bear in mind that 
Belgium’s behavior was ‘“‘not one 
of those heroic decisions, made 
in a moment of enthusiasm, when 








vengeance for the failure of her 
purposes in Belgium. His lec- 
ture was forbidden by the Italian 
Government, but popular clamor 
overrode the official action, and 
he was finally permitted to present it. The New York Times 
publishes a translation of this lecture wherein he points out 
that Belgium ‘‘has been punished as no nation ever was pun- 
ished for doing her duty as no nation ever did it.”” ‘‘She has 
saved the world, in the full knowledge that she could not be 
saved.”” He goes on: 


‘She saved the world by throwing herself across the path of 
the barbarian horde, by allowing herself to be trampled to death 
in order to give the champions of justice the necessary time, not 
to succor her—she was aware that she could not be succored in 
time—but to assemble troops enough to free Latin civilization 
from the greatest danger with which it has ever been threatened. 
Thus she has rendered to that civilization, the only one under 
which most wish and are able to live, a service exactly like the 
service rendered by Greece to the mother of that civilization at 
the time of the great Asiatic invasions. 

“But tho the service is similar, the act itself is beyond all 

‘comparison. It is useless to look through history; nothing can 
be discovered there that equals it. The magnificent sacrifice 
of Thermopyle, perhaps the proudest act in the annals of war, 
is bathed in a light quite as |heroic but less idealistic, since it 
was less disinterested, less immaterial. 

‘Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans were defending 
their homes, their wives, their children—all the realities which 
they had just left behind them. But King Albert and his 
Belgians were not ignorant of the fact that, by barring the way 


UNCONQUERABLE. 
THE KAaIsER—‘‘So you see, you've lost everything.” 
THE KING OF THE BELGIANS—“ Not my soul.” 


A cartoon by Bernard Partridge in Punch that expresses in 
striking fashion Maeterlinck’s idea of his country’s position. 


a man easily loses control of him- 
self, and which he must not live 
up to the next day when his 
momentary enthusiasm is past 
and he drops once more to the 
ordinary level of his daily existence.’”’ Rather— 


‘This decision was one that had to be made and adhered to 
every morning for nearly four months in the midst of distress and 
disaster growing every day. Yet the will that achieved that 
decision has not flinched in the least, but grows step by step 
with the misfortune, and now that this misfortune is reaching 
its climax it also is doing so. 

‘“‘T have met many of my fellow countrymen who are refugees. 
Some were rich and had lost everything; others, poor before the 
war, now are reduced to less than even the poorest of us possesses. 
I have received many letters from every corner of Europe whither 
the exiles off duty had gone to find a moment’s rest. In these 
I found complaints, natural enough, but not one reproach, not 
one regret, not one recrimination. I did not once find that 
discouraged but excusable phrase, which, one would think, 
would come so easily to despairing lips: ‘If our King had not 
done what he did, we should not suffer what we are suffering 
to-day!’ 

“They do not even think of saying such a thing! It almost 
seems as if this thought can not exist in air that has been purified 
by their misfortune. They are not resigned, for resignation 
is to renounce and no longer to keep up one’s courage. They 
are happy and proud in their suffering. Vaguely they feel that 
this suffering will regenerate them like a baptism of confidence 
and glory, that it will ennoble them to the end of time in the 
memory of man. An unforeseen breath, coming from the secret 
reserves of the human race, from that which is best in the 
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human heart, has passed suddenly over their life and given them 

all a soul of the same heroic mold as that of their great King. 
“They did what had never been done before, and it is to be 

hoped, for the good of mankind, that no nation may ever be 


called upon again to do it. But their admirable example will 
not be lost even if there is no occasion to imitate it. At the time 
when the conscience of the world, weakened by too many years 
of prosperity and too selfish realities, was about to undergo some 
kind of weakening, I know not exactly what, the example of the 
Belgians raised what one may call the political morality of the 
world several degrees—raised it suddenly to a height which it 
had not yet attained and from which it can not drop back, 
for this example is so splendid and burns itself so deeply into 
one’s memory that it creates a sort of new religion and establishes 
definitely the level on which human conscience, loyalty, and 
cqurage must stand.” 


What he now states, history, he declares, will affirm some day 
more eloquently and authoritatively, ‘‘the Belgians saved Latin 
civilization”’: 

“For centuries they have stood at the meeting-place of two 


powerful and hostile types of culture. They had to choose 
between the two. They chose 
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the turn of Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp will come, and sud- 
denly there will disappear one of the corners of this earth in 
which had been accumulated the most memories, the most his- 
torical substance, the most beauty. 

‘It is time for this to stop! The time has come for every- 
thing that breathes to rise up at last against this systematic, 
insensate, and stupid destruction, devoid of military justifica- 
tion and strategic purpose. If at last we Belgians raise our 
voices in a ery of distress—we who are, above all, a silent people 
—if we turn to noble Italy, it is because she is to-day the only 
Power in Europe that can halt the unchained beast on the 
brink of crime,” 





BERNSTORFF’S LITERARY SOURCES 


N EMBARRASSING SITUATION was created for 
A Count von Bernstorff, German Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, a few days ago, by a writer in a leading journal 

of literary criticism. The impression was left that the Count 
goes to English authorities for his information on Germany, 
but omits to acknowledge the source. At least the revelation 
by means of “the deadly 





without hesitating. And their 


parallel” is made by Bert 





choice is all the more signifi- 
cant, all the more full of les- 
sons for us, from the fact that 
none could choose with open 
eyes as well as they. You are 
aware that more than half 
Belgium is of German extrac- 
tion, so that through race 
affinity she was better quali- 








Edward Young in the New 
York Nation that an oration 
by the Count, delivered on 
November 6, 1909, before the 
American Academy. of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, on ‘‘ The 
Development of Germany asa 





fied than anybody to judge the 
kind of culture that was 
offered her together with the 
theory of dishonor which it in- 


Good-hearted Mother Germania, who never turns away the hungry, 
welcomes Gorki, Leoncavallo, Hodlére, and Maeterlinck. 


World Power,” follows with 
remarkable coincidences para- 
graph after paragraph from 
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sealed with all her blood. 
“But now she can do no 
more. She is at the end not 


‘Were he in chains, she freed him; hungry, she made him fat; 
naked, she covered him; ragged, she clothed him like a prince. 


restrictions held by the Ameri- 
can Academy. Here is a 
question for the Academy as 





of her courage, but of her 


strength. She has paid for the ; 

immense service she has done = SS 

to the whole world with all p 

that she possest. a2 
“Thousands and thousands ° 


of her children are dead, all her 
wealth has been annihilated, 


ian 


well as Count von Bernstorff 
es [to settle. Says Mr. Young: 


2 . “The coincidences begin 
. comparatively early in the 
oration. Thus, take this 
passage: 

‘*Impartial students of 





nearly all her historical monu- 
ments, which were her pride 
and joy, nearly all her artistic 
treasures, among the most 
beautiful in the world, have 
been destroyed forever. 

“She is nothing but a des- 
ert, from which rise, still almost 
intact, four great cities which 
the hordes from across the 
Rhine, to whom one does too 
much honor by calling them 





Fat and well-clothed, the guests leave Germania’s house. 





Germany’s position will find 
themselves confronted by eco- 
nomic facts which alone suf- 
ficiently explain why Germany 
has to turn its attention to 
the expansion of its influence 
“a abroad.’ (Bernstorff, p. 11.) 
“*The candid student of 
Germany’s position finds him- 
self confronted by economic 
facts which alone sufficiently 
explain why Germany is- to- 











merely barbarians, spared, it 
seems, only for the purpose of 
keeping a monstrous and su- 
preme vengeance for the hour 
of their inevitable defeat. 





And each after his own manner gives expression to his gratitude. 


GERMANY’S REPLY TO FOUR CRITICS. 


day turning its attention with 
increasing urgency to. the ex- 
pansion of itsinfluenceabroad.’ 
(Dawson, pp. 335-336.) 


— © Simplicissimus (Berlin). 








Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and 


Brussels are irrevocably doomed. The admirable Grande Place, 
the Town Hall, and the Cathedral of Brussels—I know this, and 
I repeat that I know it from a personal and sure source beyond 
all denial—have been mined. A spark will suffice for reducing 
to a heap of ruins, like Ypres, Malines, and Louvain, one of the 
greatest wonders of Europe. A little later—for the disaster is as 
good as accomplished unless there is immediate intervention— 


‘Or this, on the same page, 
after the orator has borrowed 
a few statistics and estimates (uncredited) of the tremendous 
growth of German population: 

““*The question which these facts raise is primarily economic: 
how will this large population be employed;. how will it live?’ 
(Bernstorff, p. 11.) 

““«The questions which these facts raise are, of course, pri- 
marily physical and economic. Where will this large population 
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live; how will it be employed; how will it be fed?’ 
p. 336.) 

“Or this,.on the same page: 

“*T can not but think that if this fundamental fact of Ger- 
manhy’s: enormous annual increase of population were intelli- 
gently grasped, much of the unfortunate polemic to which my 
country’s industrial expansion still gives rise in certain quarters 
would be moderated.’ (Bernstorff, p. 11.) 

“*One can not but think that if this fundamental fact of 
Germany’s enormous annual increase of population were in- 
telligently grasped, much of the unfortunate polemic to which 
that country’s industrial expansion still gives rise in certain 
quarters would be moderated.’ (Dawson, p. 338.)” 


(Dawson, 


The rest of page 11 comes almost bodily out of Dawson, 
points out Mr. Young, with the difference that it is word for 
word a long quotation from Dr. Paul Rohrbach’s ‘‘ Deutschland 
unter den Weltvélkern.’”” The German author, it is said, 
receives due credit from Mr. Dawson, but ‘‘no eredit or mention 
from Count von Bernstorff, his compatriot,” is forthcoming. 
There is further evidence: 


‘*Page 12 is similar, except that his Excellency skips play- 
fully baek and forth over pages 339, 340, 341, and 3438 of Dawson. 
It is practically all clipt from Dawson, sentence by sentence. 
Compare: 

‘***Between a present national ratio of three hundred persons 
per square milé and the ratio of Saxony, Rhineland, and West- 
phalia, there is a difference which represents a population of 
some forty millions, and within that limit there is clearly a very 
considerable capacity for expansion. This expansion can, how- 
ever, only be on industrial and not on agricultural lines. There 
is no reason to believe that the corn-growing capacity of Germany 
is as yet exhausted, yet it is a fact, which points its own moral, 
that, in spite of the careful protection of the agricultural in- 
dustry, the production of food corn, while it increases abso- 
lutely, has ceased to keep pace with the growth of the popula- 
tion. The best that can be hoped is, therefore, that for a time 
corn-growing will hold its own.’ (Bernstorff, p. 12.) 

‘**Between a present national ratio of three hundred persons 
per square mile and the ratio of the West of Prussia, there is, 
however, a difference which represents a population of some 
forty millions, and within that limit there is clearly a very con- 
siderable capacity for expansion. This expansion will, however, 
be on industrial and not on agricultural lines. . . . There is 
no reason to believe that the corn-growing capacity of the 
country is as yet exhausted, yet it is a fact which points its own 
moral that, in spite of the careful protection of the agricultural 
industry, the production of food corn, while it increases abso- 
lutely, has ceased to keep pace with the growth of popula- 
tion. . . . The best that can be hoped, therefore, is that for 
a time corn-growing will hold its own, ete.’ (Dawson, pp. 
240, 339.)”’ 


Allusions oceur in Mr. Young’s letter to further unacknowl- 
edged appropriations from Réhrbach, including “his well-known 
eonclusions en the value of colonies.” 
observes: 


Afterward, Mr. Young 


‘“‘We must contrast Mr. Dawson’s moderate and generous 
treatment of Germany, rising at times to the dignity of chivalry, 
with the fashion in which the Ambassador uses the Englishman’s 
material to further his own spiteful innuendo against England. 
Not only does his Excellency annex statements of fact, but 
he offers as his own Mr. Dawson’s carefully argued opinions 
upon questions of German domestic politics, or else he first 
uses the original author’s words, and then substitutes his own 
deductions. 

‘“To sum up, the core of the Ambassador’s oration is merely 
an appropriation from the English book. Omitting many 
courtly phrases, and some discussion of an American book on a 
similar subject, there remains little but Mr. Dawson’s estimates, 
observations, researches, and conclusions throughout, with no 
mention of him anywhere. We congratulate his Excellency 
upon his good judgment in selecting authorities, but he does 
not flatter the American Academy of Political and Social 
Seience in assuming it to be ignorant of Dawson, Rohrbach, 
and Paulsen.” 


In the same number of The Nation, Mr. Dawson, who now 
learns for the first time of the Count’s use of his book, ‘“‘con- 


firms with regret your statement that a wholesale and quite 


unacknowledged appropriation of my labors has been made.” 
He adds: 


‘‘Not only does the Count annex passages containing state- 
ments of fact, but he even puts forward as his own my argued 
opinions upon various questions of German domestic polities, 
In other cases he first uses my words and then substitutes his 
own conclusions for mine—not a very ingenuous proceeding, 
I venture to think. My only comfort is that, where Count 
Bernstorff quotes from two German writers used, and of course 
named by me in this book, he impartially claims authorship 
of these borrowed passages likewise. 

‘*‘Acting on your suggestion that this act of plagiarism should 
be disclosed, I am calling the attention of the American Academy 
of Political Science to the facts, and I do this with the greater 
justification since I observe that the Academy claims ‘copy- 
right’ for the Count’s address, altho to it, all unknowingly, I 
prove to have made a quite considerable contribution. Need I 
say that I attribute to that honorable body no responsibility for 
what has happened?” 


The New York Times, moved to ‘‘a kindly charity befitting 
the season,’’ finds a loophole of escape for the German orator: 


“One ‘highly plausible theory is suggested by the fairly well- 
known fact that hard-worked men in high official places are 
often obliged to leave to their secretaries not only the collection 
of material for speeches and articles, but its more or less nearly 
complete preparation for use. This is not only customary; it is 
quite legitimate, for when the principal assumes responsibility 
for the subordinate’s work it becomes his own for all official 
purposes. He may sign it, too, with perfect propriety, except 
in the improbable contingency that only its literary quality 
counts. He could not, for example, put his name under a poem 
of such provenience, but he could appropriate a pertinent jest 
or anecdote without hesitation. 

“‘This use of secretaries, however, has its perils as well as its 
advantages, for some of them are lazy or incompetent or un- 
scrupulous, and more than once underlings thus unhappily 
endowed have made for their chiefs just such trouble as that in 
which the German Ambassador now finds himself. That Count 
von Bernstorff could exculpate himself in this manner if he 
would, we do:not pretend to know, but it is at least more 


probable than that a man of his standing and ability should 


commit a blunder at once grave, unnecessary, and sure to be 
found out. 

‘“Whatever the explanation, only those so hostile to Germany 
as to accept as true and without proof any charge against a 
German will believe that Mr. Dawson was deliberately, in- 
tentionally, and knowingly robbed by the Ambassador.” 





SHAKESPEARE ADOPTED BY GERMANY—Last week 
we mentioned a prolog, spoken in a German theater, whose tenor 
was the adoption of’ Shakespeare as henceforth a Teutonic bard. 
The New York Tribune gives us an English version of these 
lines given at the Altes Theater, in Leipzig, on October 20, at 
the opening of a performance of ‘‘ Twelfth Night.”” The Tribune 
comments on this speech as scoring ‘‘one for Kultur in the atti- 
tude which it has taken toward Shakespeare,’”’ and seems to 
welcome it as an offset to various other mutual recriminstions 
over the opposing country’s artistic products. The prolog was 
given to the Clown to speak: 


My master, the great poet, who behind 

This curtain built his world, and therewith too 
Innumerous other worlds as marvelous— 

Ye know him well, for near as man can climb 
To godhead, he won godhead by his works— 
Now this same poet hath commanded me 

In solemn earnest to declare you this: 

Ye unto him have been until to-day 

His second home; his first and native home 
Was England; but this England of the present 
Is so contrarious in her acts and feelings, 

Yea, so abhorred of his pure majesty 

And the proud spirit of his free-born being, 
That he doth find himself quite homeless there. 
A fugitive, he seeks his second home, 
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This Germany, that loves him most of all, 

To whom before all others he gives thanks, 
And says: Thou wonderful and noble land, 
Remain thou Shakespeare’s one and only home, 
So that he wander not, uncomprehended, 
Without a shelter in the barren world. 


The Tribune finds ‘‘an almost Gallic wit about the proceed- 
ing,” the “best joke on England” being “‘the undoubted fact 
that Shakespeare might well feel very much at home in 
Germany ””: 


“Tf constant productions and crowded houses mean anything 
toa dead poet, the theatergoers of Leipzig and Berlin and the 
rest of Germany have every reason to a claim on the affections 
of the author of ‘Twelfth Night.’ It is one of the humors of 
English-speaking culture that of late its greatest poet-dramatist 
has been most conspicuously honored by reproductions in an 
alien tongue. Olivia’s fool is entitled to his jest.” 





SPEAKING FOR GERMAN WOMEN 


LARA: VIEBIG, the German novelist, named by The 
4 Fatherland (New York) as the “‘ George Eliot’’ of Ger- 
many, speaks in behalf of German women in protest 
against ‘‘the vilification of their sons and husbands.” Her pro- 
test is to her“‘like a holy office,’ and she confesses: ‘‘ Highest in- 
dignation, flaming anger, seizes me. I want to rage in mighty 
deeds and ean only find an outlet to my feelings in a stream of 
unrestrained tears.’’ She declares that ‘‘the honor of German 
women has been attacked. An unheard-of insult has been done 
us.’ She writes: 


‘“‘We are, then, barbarians, women without morals and shame; 
that we gave birth to sons who are like savages, nay, even 
worse than these, like bloodthirsty beasts! That we belong to 
men who only tear themselves from our arms in order to spear 
children, dishonor women, murder defenseless people, burn down 
villages, plunder cities, destroy works of art, and then bring 
weleome booty to us with reeking hands! 

“T protest in the name of all German women, all mothers, 
all wives, all brides, all old and young, all rich and poor, all 
high rank and low, in the name of the most highly educated 
woman as well as in the name of the most simple workwoman. 
I protest against the shameless slanders, the monstrous lies 
which are being spread abroad about our husbands and sons. 

“When were such lies ever told? When such deception 
practised ? 

“T turn over page after page of world-history—terrible music 
of battles roars through them, wild tales are told by the cen- 
turies; from the first murder, when Cain killed Abel, until the 
present day much blood has been spilled on earth; much wrong 
has been thought, said, done—but never thus slandered. 

“No, we Germans are not barbarians! We mothers have 
not given birth to’sons who murder for lust; we do not love men 
who pass through foreign territory as murderous ‘incendiaries. 
As God is my witness, I would no longer call’ my son mine if he 
were capable of even one of the misdeeds which are attributed 
with inventiveness and cunning by our enemies to our sons. 
I would spit on a man who stands innocent people against the 
wall and commands ‘Fire!’ 

“Our hearts burn when we read what blood-curdling stories 
about German brutality are served abroad. And do the foreign 
countries really believe all that: do they not hear the German 
voice, too?”’ 





In spite of all the literature that has reached us from the 
Fatherland and been spread broadeast by our press, she reiterates 
the early plea that Germany’s side of the case is not heard or 
understood here. We are told that ‘‘the voice is raised in 
honesty, but it can not yet penetrate.” As she believes: 


“England closes the ear of the nations—she rules all cables; 
as fluently as France and Russia, she composes stories of her 
Own successes and our defeats. But a day will come when the 
blind will see and the deaf hear. And this day is no longer 
distant. Germany will raise her hands, pierced with bleeding 
wounds, for she has suffered much: ‘Peace be with you!’ Then 
many a doubting Thomas will sink to his knees and acknowledge 
what he did not acknowledge before. 


“‘But were we ever really understood? I believe not; other- 
wise it would be unthinkable that we are now so misjudged. I 
am n@ speaking of the greatness of our State, of Government, 
and national economy, of the excellence or non-excellence of 
our institutions, not of the success of our years of industrious 
work—none of that falls to my share—men may do that much 
better. As a woman, I can only speak of that which lies hidden 
in the innermost depths of the soul of our people. 

“This soul of the German people is strangely harmless. It 











THE “GEORGE ELIOT” OF GERMANY, 


Clara Viebig, the famous novelist, who protests in a burst of ‘* flam- 
ing anger”’ against ‘‘the shameless slanders, the monstrous lies, which 
are being spread abroad about our husbands and sons.” 











takes a while until it comprehends: they do not wish thee well. 
If some one will take the trouble to study this soul he will ask 
himself in shame and wonder: And such are supposed to be 
monsters? And tender is the soul of our people. . . . Much love 
lives in it. The Germanjwarrior loves his wife, his children, just 
as tenderly as the Frenchman loves his family; like the ‘bour- 
geois,’ our citizen knows no more beautiful culmination to his 
life’s work than to have somewhere a little piece of ground where 
he can raise a few vegetables and plant his flowers—a little 
house among the green foliage. But when his peace is taken 
from him, when the rough hand of war shakes the Fatherland, 
the latter as the former grasps his weapons. But the German 
does it without much ado. There is no big talk; there is no 
ostentation. 

‘*And it seems that such are necessary, otherwise one is not 
heard. To be too simple is also a fault which conceals greatness 
in it for him who can and wants to understand. 

‘‘Shuddering, we mothers can only quietly teach our children: 
‘Be like your brothers and fathers, brave, yet merciful! Fight 
when you have to fight, but spare when you can spare!’ 

‘‘No, we Germans are not barbarians! If we ever should 
be, then may the sun grow dark above us and our glory set as 
if it had never been!” 


Mme. Viebig might, perhaps, gain a new view of the subject 
which puzzles her from one of her own countrymen, Maximilian 
Harden, the editor of the Berlin paper Die Zukunft, who gives 
us and other neutral nations up in despair at our perversity: 


‘‘Even an overwhelming majority of the neutral nations are 
against us, not because they are not told the truth, but because 
they are unable to think as we Germans do.” 
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THE HIGH PRIEST OF ISLAM. 
The head of the Mussulman faith, High Priest Sheik-ul-Islam, is seen declaring 





, in Constantinople, the existence of a state of war. 








DOUBTS ABOUT THE HOLY WAR 


HE SULTAN’S proclamation of a holy war, in which 

all good Mussulmans are to join against the Allies, 

does not seem to have caused the anticipated dismay 
among the ranks of the latter. A London correspondent of the 
New York Tribune sees ‘‘no indications that the proclamation 
is effective outside the actual dominions of the Sultan.” He 
does not believe that either in India or Egypt has the proclama- 
tion been ‘‘anything but a Platonic pronouncement.’ Indeed, 
“it seems to have had more effect in those regions of northern 
Africa with which France is concerned, while two of the neutral 
nations, Italy and Spain, appear to be much more alarmed by it 
than any of the belligerent Allies. Im England, we are told, the 
proclamation is not taken very seriously. The London Nation 
informs its readers that the Calif is ‘not an elected Pope or ‘‘a 
Lama sanctified by birth.’’ He is simply ‘‘the Moslem chief 
who holds the road to Mekka,”’ and if the armies of the Turkish 
Sultan ‘‘can not do this for him, he has ceased automatically to 
be Calif.’”” The Ottoman Empire, The 
Constantinople and ‘‘remain the Moslem 
world,” but “if it lost Arabia it would lose all claim to the 
veneration and obedience of Moslems beyond the borders.”’ It 
’ continues: 


Nation says, might lose 
first Power in the 


“The idea that this might be a salutary thing to bring about 
has haunted the imagination of some schools of Anglo-Indian 
officials for more than a generation. It may explain the rather 
intimate relations which we have always kept up, for no other 
obvious reason, with some semi-independent Arab chiefs. 
Friends of Islam, like Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, have advocated it. 

“‘To-day there are signs that it is among the possibilities of 
this shattering war. An oddly worded official communication 
has declared this week that we shall not pursue military opera- 
tions in Arabia, save for the purpose of assisting the Arabs to 
free themselves from Turkish oppression. If any Arab chief— 
and most of them claim to be of the lineage of the Prophet—one 
of the inveterate rebels of the Yemen, for example, should 
manage, with some aid from us, to make himself master of the 
holy places, the problem of the Califate would be solved....... 

‘“There is something to appeal to the romantic imagination in 


the notion of a military stroke which would alter at one blow the 
spiritual allegiance of millions of men.” 

In this contingency, England, of course, would lose nothing, 
and would perhaps emerge the stronger with her Mohammedan 
dependencies through her protection extended 
master of the holy cities. 


to the new 
And the Aga Khan, whose word in 
religious things is law to millions of Mohammedans in India and 
elsewhere, does not seem to favor the idea of a ‘ 
in Germany, 


made 
From his message, as taken by 
the New York Evening Post from the 


holy war” 
or for Germany. 


Caleutta Englishman, we 
quote as follows: 


“If Germany succeeds, which Heaven forbid, Turkey will 
become only a vassal of Germany, and the Kaiser’s Resident will 
be the real ruler of Turkey, and will control the holy cities. No 
Islamic interest was threatened in this war, and our religion was 
not in peril, nor was Turkey in peril, for the British and Russian 
Empires and the French Republic had solemnly offered to 
guarantee Turkey all her territories in complete independence if 
she had remained at peace. 

‘Turkey was the trustee of Islam, and the whole world was 
content to let her hold our holy cities in her keeping. Now 
that Turkey has so disastrously shown herself a tool in German 
hands. she has not only ruined herself, but has lost her position of 
trustee of Islam and evil will overtake her. Turkey has been 
persuaded to draw the sword in an unholy cause, from which she 
could be but ruined, whatever else happened, and she will lose her 
position as a great nation, for such mighty sovereigns as the 
King-Emperor and the Czar can never be defeated. Thousands 
of Moslems are fighting for their sovereign already, and all men 
must see that Turkey has not gone to war for the cause of Islam 
or for the defense of her independence. Thus our only duty as 
Moslems now is to remain loyal, faithful, and obedient to our 
temporal and secular allegiance.”’ 


Several editors remind us that the schism in Islam would 
injure the effectiveness of a holy war. Says The 
(Protestant Episcopal, New York), for instance: 


Churchman 


Islam is divided into two great and hostile camps—the 
Shiahs and the Sunnites. So strong is the religious prejudice be- 


tween these two sects that one branch of Mohammedans would 
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not for a moment consider taking up arms in behalf of the other. 
... The quarrel chiefly concerns the question of the |legiti- 
mate descendants of the Prophet, and the feeling is almost 
as intense as between Christians and Jews. The great hero of 
the Shiahs is Ali, and he is regarded by the Sunnites with as 
much affection as the Scotch Cameronians look upon the Pope. 
To get the opposing factions to act together would require a 
miracle similar to those recorded of Mohammed in the Koran.” 





NOT A FAILURE, BUT A DENIAL, 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


| = HORROR that results from contemplating the 
European struggle has led various clergymen to declare 
that Christianity has broken down, that the religion of 
Christ is a failure. One writer whose words we have quoted 
declared that if the churches were 
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being stronger physically as well as mentally, it follows that their 
present action in spreading culture is justifiable.’ 
“This action is seen in the wholesale destruction of great 


libraries, great cathedrals, and great cities. It is this abominable 
anti-Christian and antihuman philosophy which is the cause of 
the war now raging....... 

*‘What are the conduct and character of the Christian nations 
of the world at this moment? Is Belgium, to take one ex- 
ample only, exhibiting an unchristian spirit in resisting the 
cruel invasion of her territory, the destruction of her cities, 
the murder of her citizens? Is she not, on the contrary, ex- 
hibiting a splendid example of patriotism and self-sacrifice in 
defense of the liberties of her people?”’ 


Dr. McKim finds an answer even for the apparent contra- 
diction that ‘‘a man may kneel to the God and Father of Jesus 


and then rush forth to kill his fellow man.” As he remarks: 


‘Let it be said in reply that, unless the experience of many 





honest they would close their 
doors. These statements are now 
challenged by the Rev. Randolph H. 
McKim, of the Church of the Epiph- 
any, Washington, as completely be- 
side the mark. Instead, he declares 
in a letter to the New York Sun that 
itis ‘‘the cold mathematical godless- 
ness of militarism that has broken 
down; it is the brutal and cynical 
philosophy that ‘Might makes right’ 
that has failed.”” Quoting The Wall 
Street Journal, Dr. McKim affirms 
that ‘‘the cause of this terrifying 
lapse from righteousness is the nega- 
tion of Christianity. It is the deifica- 
tion of foree.”” His proof leads him 
toinvoke the influence of Treitschke, 
Bernhardi, ef al., upon the modern 
German nation as evidence. Besides 
this, he quotes from Prof. J. A. 
Cramb’s book on ‘‘Germany and En- 
gland’’ a passage that gathers up 
the expression of modern Germany 
in its readoption of its old pre- 
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THE MAN OF SORROWS AMID RUINS. 


This figure of the Christ from a broken crucifix was found amid the débris of the Cathedral of Ypres. 








Christian faith. Professor Cramb, 
an Englishman with strong German sympathies, pictured the 
Germans as saying: 


“It is reserved for us Germans to resume in thought that 
creative réle in religion which the whole Teutonic race aban- 
doned fourteen centuries ago. Judwa and Galilee cast their 
dreary spell over Greece and Rome . . . when Greece and Rome 
were already sinking into decrepitude. 

“Germany and the whole Teutonic people in the fifth century 
made the great error. They conquered Rome, but, dazzled by 
Rome’s authority, they adopted the religion and the culture of 
the vanquished. 

“Must Germany submit to this alien creed derived from an 
alien clime? Must she forever confront the ages, the borrower of 
her religion, her own genius for religion numbed and paralyzed? 

“Thus while preparing to found a world-empire, Germany is 
also preparing to create a world-religion.” 


These extracts from Professor Cramb’s book are supplemented 
by words from the foremost editorial leader of the German 
propaganda in America: 


“Mr. Herman Ridder, one of the most conspicuous agents of 
the pro-German campaign in America, has recently declared in 
the columns of a New York newspaper that ‘German philosophy 
has shown that if the ordinary moral standard, which is wofully 
inadequate, if not utterly false, were discarded and superseded 
by the true standard which has been elaborated by the German 
Philosophers during the last quarter of a century, the justifica- 
tion of Germany would be complete.’ Germany, he says, stands 
for the doctrine that ‘Might makes right,’ and ‘her philosophers 
have shown conclusively that the doctrine is correct.’ Again 
says: ‘German culture being superior, and the German people 





devoted Christians is false, a man may, with a good conscience 
and without violating the principles of the religion of Christ, 
take arms to defend his home and his country from unprovoked 
attack. I speak from personal experience when I say a man 
can kneel before God in fervent prayer and then rush forth to 
battle with a conscience undefiled. Some of the purest Christian 
men in all history have done so. For my part, I believe that 
there. are hundreds of thousands of men on both sides bear- 
ing arms in this war to-day with a clear conscience, loyal 
to home and country, and no whit disloyal to the religion of 
Christ. 

‘* Again, one of these writers says: ‘One has the right to expect 
that after nineteen hundred years of civilization calling itself 
Christian, the Chureh and her ministers should have influence 
enough and power enough to prevent the savage, the brute 
instincts of mankind dominating not only kings and other 
rulers, but the whole body of people composing the nations of 
Europe.’ Now, in the first place, it is an unjust slander to declare 
that ‘the whole body of people composing the nations of Europe’ 
are dominated by savage and brute instincts; and in the second 
place, what right has this clergyman, or any other man, to 
expect that after nineteen hundred years the Christian Church 
should be able to control the action of the nations of the world? 
Is there any promise in the New Testament that in a thousand 
years or two thousand years or three thousand ‘years or ten 
thousand years the whole body of the people in Europe or any 
other continent will become Christians? If there is any such 
promise, let it be brought forward. In fact, there is no such 
promise. ‘The Gospel must be preached,’ we are told, ‘for a 
witness among all nations.’ But we can not know how soon, 
if ever, the masses of the people that make up mankind will 
accept the religion of Christ.’ 
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ROLLAND’S CRY FOR PEACE 


HE BRAVERY of the youth of Europe wins high 
praise from Romain Rolland, the French novelist, but 


their elders are severely arraigned for the ideals they 
have held up before these same youth, so that now all are eager 
to make the final sacrifice. In the Journal de Genéve is his 
remarkable appeal for peace, the translation which we quote 
appearing in The Cambridge Magazine from the pen of E. K. 
Bennett, of Caius College. ‘‘O young men that shed your blood 
with so generous a joy for the starving earth!’’ he cried. ‘‘O 
heroism of the world! What a harvest for destruction to reap!” 
The picture he conjures up is filled in with still more detail: 


“Young men of all nations, brought into conflict by a common 
ideal, making enemies of those who should be brothers; all of 
you, marching to your death, are dear to me. 

‘Slavs hastening to the aid of your race; Englishmen fighting 
for honor and right; intrepid Belgians who dared to oppose the 
Teutonic Colossus and defend against him the Thermopyle 
of the West; Germans fighting to defend the philosophy and 
birthplace of Kant against the Cossack avalanche} and you, above 
all, my young compatriots, in whom the generation of heroes 
of the Revolution lives again; you, who for years have confided 
your dreams to me, and now, on the verge of battle, bid me a 
sublime farewell. 

‘‘A splendid thing it is to fight with clean hands and a pure 
heart, and to assist divine justice by giving one’s life. 

“You are doing your duty, but have others done theirs? 

**Let us be bold and proclaim the truth to the elders of these 


young men, to their moral guides, to their religious and secular . 


leaders, to the churches, the great thinkers, the leaders of Social- 
ism; these living riches, these treasures of heroism you held in 
your hands; for what are you squandering them? 

‘*What ideal have you held up to the devotion of these youths 
so eager to sacrifice their all ? 

‘Their mutual slaughter! A European war! A sacrilegious 
conflict which shows a maddened Europe ascending its funeral 
pyre, and, like Hercules, destroying itself with its own hands! 

“Is our civilization so solid that you do not fear to shake the 
pillars on which it rests? Can you not see that all falls in upon 
you if one column be shattered? Could you not have learned 
to love one another, or if that were impossible, at least to tolerate 
the great virtues and the great vices of the others?”’ 


” 


It is ‘‘a sort of demoniacal irony,’ says this French writer, 
that ‘‘ broods over this conflict of the nations,’’ and whatever its 
result may be, in victory tor eee or for the see, ° ‘only a 
mutilated Europe can issue.”” For— 


“Tt is not racial passion alone which is hurling millions of 
men blindly one against another, so that not even neutral 
countries remain free of the dangerous thrill, but all the forces 
of the spirit, of reason, of faith, of poetry, and of science, all 
have placed themselves at the disposal of the armies in every 
State. 

“There is not one among the leaders of thought in each 
country who does not proclaim with conviction that the cause 
of his people is the cause of God, the cause of liberty, and of 
human progress. And I, too, proclaim it. 

“Strange combats are being waged between metaphysicians, 
poets, historians—Eucken against Bergson; Hauptmann against 
Maeterlinck; Rolland against Hauptmann; Wells against Bernard 
Shaw. Kipling and D’Annunzio, Dehmel and De Régnier 
sing war-hymns, Barrés and Maeterlinck chant pans of hatred. 
Between a fugue of Bach and the organ which thunders ‘ Deutsch- 
land iiber Alles,’ Wundt, the aged philosopher of eighty-two, 
ealls with his quavering voice the students of Leipzig to the 
holy war. And each nation hurls at the other the name 
‘Barbarians!’”’ 


The two moral forces whose weaknesses this contagious war 
shows up most clearly, he asserts, are Christianity and Socialism. 
Going on: 


‘These rival apostles of religious and secular internationalism 
have suddenly developed into the most ardent of nationalists. 
Hervé is eager to die for the standard of Austerlitz. The 
German Socialists, pure trustees of the pure doctrine, support 
in the Reichstag the bills of credit for the war. They place 
themselves at the disposal of the Prussian Minister, who uses 
their journals to spread abroad his lies and sends them as secret 
agents to attempt to pervert Italy. 


“The representatives of the Prince of Peace—priests, pastors, 
bishops—have gone into battle in their thousands, to carry out, 
musket in hand, the divine commands: Thou shalt not kill, and 
Love one another. Each bulletin of victéry, whether it be 
German, Austrian, or Russian, gives thanks to the great captain 
God—unser alter Gott, notre Dieu—as Wilhelm II. or M. Arthur 
Meyer says. For each has his own God, and each God, whether 
old or young, has his Levites to defend him and destroy the God 
of the others. 

“‘Come, friends! Let us make a stand! Can we not resist 
this contagion, whatever its nature and virulence be—whether 
moral epidemic or cosmic force? Do we not fight against the 
plague, and strive even to repair the disaster caused by an 
earthquake? Or must we bow ourselves before it, agreeing 
with Luzzatti in his famous article that ‘In this universal dis- 
aster patriotism alone triumphs’? Shall we say with him that 
it is good and reasonable that the demon of international war, 
which mows down thousands of beings, should be let loose, so 
that the great and simple truth, ‘love of our country,’ be 
understood ? 

“It would seem, then, that love of our country can flourish 
only through the hatred of other countries and the massacre 
of those who sacrifice themselves in the defense of them. There 
is in this theory a ferocious absurdity, a Neronian dilettantism 
which repels me in the very depths of my being. No! Love 
of my country does not demand that I shall hate and slay those 
noble and faithful souls who also love their country, but rather 
that I should honor them and seek to unite myself with them 
for our common good. 

“You Socialists on both sides claim to be defending liberty 
against tyranny—French liberty against the Kaiser, German 
liberty against the Czar. Would you defend one despotism 
against another? Unite and make war on both. There was 
no reason for war between the Western nations; French, English, 
and German, we are all brothers and do not hate one another. 
The war-preaching press is envenomed by a minority, a minority 
vitally interested in maintaining these hatreds, but our peoples, 
I know, ask for peace and liberty, and that alone. 

“‘The real tragedy, to one situated in the midst of the con- 
flict and able to look down from the high plateaus of Switzerland 
into all the hostile camps, is the patent fact that actually each 
of the nations is being menaced in its dearest possessions—in 
its honor, its independence, its life. 

‘“Who has brought these plagues upon them, brought them 
to the desperate alternative of overwhelming their adversary 
or dying? None other than their governments, on whom, in 
my opinion, the guilt rests; the three rapacious eagles, the three 
empires, the tortuous policy of the house of Austria, the ravenous 
greed of Russia, the brutality of Prussia. The worst enemy 
of each nation is not without, but within its frontiers, and none 
has the courage to fight against it....... 

‘Every nation to a greater or less extent has an imperialism 
of its own, and whether it be military, financial, feudal, republi- 
ean, social, or intellectual, it is always the octopus sucking the 
best blood of Europe. Let the free men of all the countries of 
Europe when this war is over take up again the motto of Vol- 
taire, Ecrasez l’infame. 

“Our first duty then, all over the world, is to insist on the 
formation of a moral High Court, a tribunal of consciences, 
to watch and pass impartial judgment on any violations 
of the laws of nations. And since committees of inquiry 
formed by belligerents themselves would be always suspett, 
the neutral countries of the Old and New World must take the 
initiative. 

‘*For the finer spirits of Europe there are two dwelling-places: 
our earthly fatherland, and that other City of God. Of the one 
we are the guests, of the other the builders. To the one let us 
give our lives and our faithful hearts; but neither family, friend, 
nor fatherland, nor aught that we love has power over the spirit, 
which is the light. 

“It is our duty to rise above tempests, and thrust aside the 
clouds which threaten to obscure it; to build higher and stronger, 
dominating the injustice and hatred of nations, the walls of that 
city wherein the souls of the whole world may assemble. 

“‘T know that such thoughts have little chance of being heard 
to-day. Young Europe, lusting for battle, will smile contemptt- 
ously and show its fangs like a young wolf. But when the access 
of fervor has spent itself, wounded and less proud of its voracious 
heroism, it will come to itself again. 

‘Moreover, I do not speak to convince others. I speak but to 
solace my own conscience, and I know that my appeal will find 
an echo in the hearts of thousands in all countries, who can not 
or dare not speak themselves.” 
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CURRENT POETRY 





HE crushing tread of Mars works wo 
to fantasy. The following splendid 
ballad from The Cornhill Magazine, for 
example, would have been far surer of an 
appreciative hearing in January, 1914, 
than at this time. In Europe every one 
“goes adventuring” nowadays. But Mr. 
Cable has written a poem well worth 
reading; a touch of Kipling, and a flavor 
of Alfred Noyes, but also much that is 
original. 


WHO GOES ADVENTURING? 
By Boyp CABLE 


Gentlemen Adventurers, in days of long ago, 

Ruffled it from Wapping Stairs round to Plymouth 
Hoe, - 

Watched their ships a-fitting and, as soon as it 
might be, 

Drained the tankards, buzzed the girls, and took 
their ways to sea. 


Where they fared they little cared, or when they 
came again; 

What they sought was less than nought, yet more 
than most attain 

Liberty to do and be all they had never been, 

Fill the eye with seeing and the heart with having 
seen. 





But who goes adventuring, adventuring to-day ? 


Well, here’s a one, and there’s a one, and more of us 
beside, 

Aboard the outward-bounders on the Mersey or the 
Clyde: 

The sailing ports have changed, perhaps, but not the 
sailing breed; 

So sign an’ sail wi’ us, if it’s adventure that you 
need. 


Gentlemen Adventurers i’ days of Good Queen 
Bess 

Dreamed of El Dorado, would content with noth- 
ing less; 

Sold their share and portion of the housen, goods, 
and gear, 

Sailed to seek another life and carve a new career. 


Staking all, to stand or fall upon the game they 
played; 

Won the main and staked again; or lost, and 
starkly paid: 

Lost, and in the losing won the larger, longer game, 

The makings of an Empire and the honor of the 
name. 


But who now goes answering the El Dorado call? 


There are plenty of us yet that will answer to the 
call, i 

And sell our sole possessions and forsake our ancient 
all, 

To join the newer nations, and upon their raw-new 
rim 

Find plenty of adventure to help getting 'em in trim, 


Gentlemen Adventurers who took the Spanish 
Main 

Sailed their gallant cockleshells to beard the King 
of Spain; 

Ran a circle round the globe in clumsy little craft 

Scarce as big as fishing-boats in burden, beam, and 
draft. 


Undismayed what odds they played in seas or 
men or ships, 
Facing death with even breath and jests upon their 


lips, 

Searching oceans all unknown, and marking in 
their wake 

Paths the pioneers would prove and colonists 
would take. 


But now, who goes a-searching, a-searching for 
the track? 


Uncharted seas are getting scarce, but, far out and 
alone, 

You'll find us in the Arctics yet, or trying on our 
own 
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“‘Let’s have a . 
Campbell-Soup Supper!” 


“Fine! Make a cream-of-tomato. That's deli- 
cious! And as easy as A. B. C.” 

So it is. The simple directions on the label show 
you just how to prepare it. All you need is three 
minutes’ time, a little milk and a can of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


This is not only the perfect soup-course for a 
formal dinner or luncheon or for the regular family 
supper, but just the thing for an informal evening 
“spread” anywhere—tempting, satisfying, whole- 
some; and as hearty as you want to 
make it. 

Send for our latest free booklet 
which tells of a dozen tasty ways to 
prepare it. 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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ABOVE FIRST SHIPMENT OF THE LITERARY DIGEST BELGIUM FLOUR FUND 


represents nearly four million loaves of bread for the hungry Belgians. Have you done your generous part? Your delay may mean 
starvation for a whole family. 








2,500 BARRELS OF FLOUR 
_ NEARLY 4,000,000 LOAVEs|FOR THE HUNGRY ~ 
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FIRST SHIPMENT OF “DIGEST FLOUR” 


HE GOOD SHIP LYNORTA, picture of which you 

see above, is now speeding on her joyous way across 

the Atlantic, bearing TWELVE THOUSAND FIVE 
HUNDRED BARRELS OF FLOUR FOR STARVING 
BELGIANS—another vessel of merey, freighted not merely 
with food but with the tender sympathy of generous hearts. 
As youread this (January 9), she is about lat. 40°45’, long. 68°15’. 
This announcement should greatly delight the several thou- 
sands of Lirerary Digest readers whose liberality has made 
it possible. It should also delight and quicken the several 
hundred thousand other readers of Tum Digest who have not 
yet found it convenient to forward their contributions, and 
who can easily complete THe Dicrest Fiour Funp of 20,000 
barrels within two weeks. We are inspired by the hope that on 
January 23 we may announce another 7,500 barrels donated, even 


the full amount much exceeded. Our large-hearted patrons _ 


ought not to delay a single day. 


This Fund can not possibly be too large for its humane pur- 
pose. Statement has been reliably made that A SHIP-LOAD 
A DAY will be needed in Belgium, from America, to keep 
alive through the winter those millions in destitution over 
there. The American people are nobly meeting an unparalleled 
philanthropic demand. The ship. above shown béars an elo- 
quent message of humanity from Tue Lirerary Dicest’s 
patrons. Another should follow soon, commissioned from the 
same source, carrying a like token of good-will and human 
brotherhood. 


When the first ship-load of American relief for Belgium 
reached Rotterdam, the cable told us, ‘‘Dutch stevedores set 
out to break the record for unloading cargo, and succeeded in 
doing it, thereby accelerating by several days the arrival of food 
at the distributing-stations in Belgium.’’ Before the ship was 
made fast, ‘500 stevedores had jumped aboard and flung 
themselves at the cargo. The proudest possession of every 
lighterman in Rotterdam is a pass granted them by the German 
authorities, which according to their idea entitles each of them 
to call himself a member of the Relief Commission. All previous 
records of the port were broken. Great crowds assembled, 
cheering on the unloaders.”’ 


NOT FICTION, BUT FACT 


OHN GALSWORTHY, English novelist, sent to the 
American people a message that was published in the 
New York Times and other papers, in the course of which 
he declared: ‘‘Belgium is starving. If the hands of pity 

be not extended swiftly the shame of this must forever haunt 
the dreams of all mankind. If Belgium be left to starve, how 
shall the world ever again sleep quiet in its bed?”’ And then 
he paid this tribute and made this appeal to this country: 

‘“‘America, you are great and generous. You stand for 
humanity as no country has ever yet stood. You alone, of all 
the nations fortunate enough to be outside the ring of this mad 
war, have wealth and strength for a task like this. You alone 
can keep the flame of hope alive, the pulse of life beating in this 
starving nation. The world looks to you, America; looks to 
you to do justice to your own great heart. You have already 
lifted this burden of good deeds from the ground; shoulder it 
as you alone know how, with that fine, fieree energy of yours. 
See this work of rescue through—and all-the world shall bless 
you. 

‘‘No words have eloquence to voice the misery and peril of 
that little country. Words are an insult. There is, there 
ean be, no American, of what origin soever, who has not suffered, 
thinking of Belgium—thinking of that charred land. Restora- 
tion will come. But to restore needs must that the nation shall 
not have died first of sheer cold and hunger. Famine is a 
very simple thing. First will go the old men and women; then 
the children—cold and hungry children—young birds with 
gaping beaks. And the strong last. Yes, famine is a very 
simple thing, with its stark and icy clutch. 

‘Four to five million dollars a month are needed to keep 
that clutch from the throat of Belgium. Give, America, give. 
Raise the greatest monument to Pity ever built. Let it be a 
star in the sky of all your future that you rescued from this 
miserable fate the old, the little ones, the strong, of a whole 
nation. Let it be a golden memory that you succored and up- 
lifted them, kept the breath in their bodies and in their souls 
living faith; faith that humanity, the sweet humanity which 
alone can warm and sanctify our lives, is not a spent and driven 
ghost, but still flesh and blood, and a comrade in the dark.” 


Contributions to THE LITERARY DIGEST BELGIUM FLOUR FUND—Received from Dec. 23 to 29, 1914, inclusive 


$50.00 EACH—Donald & Margaret Cushman; “A 
Friend,”’ Lewiston, Me.; C. T. McClintock; Mrs. G. T. 
Roth; W. P. Flint; Mr. & Mrs. E. Putney; W. G. Pax- 
ton; W. F. Bonner, Jr.; J. H. Denison; Relief Com. of 
Faculty, Mt. Holyoke College, So. Hadley, Mass.; “‘E.,’” Mrs. J. M. 
New York City; People of Carlton, N. Y.; McCandless 
Bros.; Gordon Choctaw Game Preserve, Paris, Tex. 

$40.00 EACH—Christian Church, Stratford, Tex; Sau- 
gatuck Cong. Church, Westport, Ct. 

$35.00 EACH—Berea (0.) Cong. S. S.; Miss Mary V. 
Young; Mrs. H. P. Thompson. 

$30.00 EACH—Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tenn.; Cash, 


Payne; H. 


Morristown, N. J.; Trinity Lutheran Cong., Grand Forks, Friends of Mr. and Mrs. 


N. D.; E. G. T., Allentown, Pa.; P. 


$25.00 EACH—S. C. Lewis; J. Beeker, Jr.; Mrs. W. L. 


Anderson; Cameron (W. Va.) Christian Bible School; R. 
T. Reineman; J. H. Babb; State Normal School, Natchi- 
toches, La.; Mrs. H. L. Taylor; G. J. McComas; J. 8S. 
Gruver; C. M. Shore; Twinsburg (O.) Cong. S. S.; Mr. & Employees ; 


M. J.,”" Garnet, S. C.; G. C. Hanford; G. S. Daniels; 
East San Diego (Cal.) Presby. Church; E. G. Frazey; 
Newark Valley (N. Y.) High School; Three Millers Co. 
‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Westfield, N. J.; Citizens of 


Barnard; Faculty Lake Forest Blenheim, S. C.; W. E. Towne; Flora L. White; A. H. 
(Ti) Academy; Anna E. 8. Cole; Emma S. Jennings; Williams; M. E. 
F. W. Hill; P. Duff & Sons; G. H. Schmunk; Pittsburgh 
Stogie & Cigar Co.; J. V. Freeman; W. T. Wilson; Mr. 
& Mrs. L. F. Ward; E. B. Trahern; “‘M. F. M.,” Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Mr. & Mrs. C. C. Achorn; Salmond Bros. & Men’s Bible Class, Napoleon, 0.; “A Friend,’ Selkirk, 
Co.; L. C. Sands; Baraca Class, Barre (Vt.) Cong. S. 8.; N. Y.; Community of Elizaville, N. Y.; Present Day 
J.. Kennedy; C. W. Oakley; C. W. Noble; Mrs. C. Brower; Club, Valparaiso, Ind.; ‘‘A Friend,’’ Fultonville, N. Y.; 

Holton; T. A. Wardenburg; 0. E. Gault; H. J. Holloway; E. F. Detterer; R. Mc- 
ye Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. J.; Mrs. F. Harris; Cullock; Gorham (Me.) Cong. Church; Kenmare (N. D.) 
S. D. is x F. M, Trexler; Mrs. H. Cassidy. 


Huger’s Sisters and Nieces; Miss E. 
Heard; R. T. Hicks. 


$15.60 EACH—Mrs. Lucy R. Winston; Presby. Church 


Tuesday Club; Hopedale (0.) Presby. 8S. 8S.; Fairfield 
(Me.) Bapt. S. S.; L. M. Booth; East Nottingham Town- 


$20.00 EACH—H. J. Patterson; First Presby. Church, ship (Pa.) Public School; Dora Baldwin; C. O. Gray; 
Allison; Friends First Day S. S., Flora Dale, Pa.; M, Charleston, W. Va.; D. W. Sheahan; J. K. Riorden; ‘‘E. 


High School & Wheelock Grammar School, Medfield, 
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Mass.; Second Reformed Church S. S., a “by } ae a r 2 7c yr is 94 i, 
re: Soret Pe eS 5 es. SS ge M. Mitchell; C. M. Weston ; ‘R. 8., Phillips- Miss M. B. Gillett; ae pS Willis; S. G. Rathbone; F. 
.; J. S. Mathews; F. W. Card; Mrs. Isabel X. Haviland; hae: le; M 2 ; 
joo, N. Y.; A. J. Humbert and Wife. Whetsell; Pytl Sisters , yi 5 Y. Shi » canendagua N.Y; Mee 
netse! ythian Sisters, Barnesboro, Pa., Bristol, N. C. & N. Sha sy. a. Curenduhnes N. Y¥.; Myrtle S. 
$10.00 EACH—Mr. & Mrs. J. A. Morrell: Mrs. E. Sun- H., Streator, Iil., Malden, Mass., Elgin, Ore., Galveston, Francis; Fpl Mills (Me.) Bapt. ‘Church " auckiewala 
stein; ‘‘North Dakota,’’ Grand Forks; J. A. M a Ind. Washington, D. C.; E. Lowenstein; H. O. Buck; Me.; W. C. Hogler; 2. Perry; Is: Tet ; : 
; : . Morris; Effie 2 t ste “| > ogler; J. E. Perry; Isabel Temple; H. 
C. Fisher; Boys’ Class, Memorial Presby. S. 8.; }. aan: aR we — va i a oe mg G. A. Mack- Glenn. , E 
ttenden : acko ros.; L. N. Pri F J. G. ennedy; E. ryan; Helen L. Carter; 
> Titeomb; A. Letham; Pythian Sisters. & Family; 3 G, L. Lincoln; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Yellowstone Nat. Park, one 5 a ae: ge ee ige Class 2, First Presby. 
Sapulpa, Okla. : Mr. & wn. 5. A. Mame & Mont. ; Elizabeth M. Hocker; Owl Drug Co.; L. P. MeL - ackst Tex. R. Smith; F. B. Aycock; J. 
children E. Ross; Baraca Class, Eleventh Ave. M. Hanna; L. B. Collier: L. C. ‘Riter; Mary LG. Brahs: Pickett itichardson Miss Qaborne: J. B. Jones; E. B. 
E. Ch.; E. Hy, Miller; H. F. Giessler; Irena E. Drayton; 1A. Minneck; M. M, Moulton; E. T. Isaacson; R. om aS FT SN 
W. Hi. ‘Jefferys; L. W. Collins; Olga Hinson: Virginia B, © eonardy; M. McMartin; Anna S. ‘VanWyck: G. B. Best: Miss Me, Finley pace ay RRR ~£ 
Boggs: Mrs. D, R. Leslie; Custer Relief Corps, Carson  $- Janet Knowlton; Annie Alguire; Sarah M. P. Moore; gM. Baker; H. iuigtes; 4° Prien@, Gantas, Men B 
City, Nev.; B.S. Landes; Martha A. Walter; J. T. 3; 1. Van Wagner; E. C. Leightly; S. Flood: A. W. Ww. st of on Pong St ey Re 
Young; J. C. Smith; Winean Club, Fremont, N. C.; F. Rourke, Jr; A. B. Donworth; J. R. Munce; F. ‘V. War- lov: —: a yg ng ing Rr 
Koch; D. W. Doty; Loyalton (Cal.) Grammar School; Moll; Carrie J; Alexander; Mrs. C. L. Newman; 'H. D.  uond Hill, ‘N. ¥.: EB)” Mayhugh (additions! 
oer; People’s Miss. Society, Second U. P. Church, Pitts. Newman; F. S, Herb; W. L. Meier; G. E. Flynn: N. gigs X.; E. Mayhugh (additional). 
burgh, Pa.; D. €. Rood; C, Muckenheim; Employees Bachman; J. Weitgenant; Mrs. F. Von Kauel; Helen C. $2.00 EACH Miss M. A. Gilbert; C, F. aanesnen : 
Wiliiam Audit & System Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.; Mrs. Kerr; F. A. Stovel; St. John’s Episcopal Church, Du- Mr. & Mrs. G. P. Gary; Mrs. F. M. Bulloc W. 
Blanche E. Craft & Daughter; “H. H..”’ Ruston, La.: buque, Ia.; Edith E. Mead; E. J. Marsh; L. Balderston; Wood; B. W. Chapin; Miss L. W. Church; C. Bush: 
W. E. Gould; G. W. Groo; D. Steward; KE. Bushnell: E. M. Starr; G. W. Lewis; I. W. Wallace; C. J. McGee: E. J. Hall; J. B. Kendrick; F. A. Collins; W. Hamil- 
“H, P. K.,"" Newton, Mass.; R. J. Whitson; Beldens 8. L. B. Bishop; Pythian Sisters, Newton, Ta., Red Bluff, ; a; 8. M. Morton; A. W. Ball; F. Turner; 
§, Class, Newington, Ct.; RB. J. Finch; J. B. McPherson ; Cal., Missouri Valley. Ia., Racine, Wis., Darlington, Ind., _B. Cries; H. Montgomery; Mr. & 
‘A. Bjornstad; C. CG. King: Lt. T. G. Spencer: Dayton Dorchester, Mass., Fall River, Mass., Harrison, N. J., Mrs. 5. W. Rabon; E. McGilliard; J. N. 
(N. Mex.) Sunday School; i. M. Vittum; E, W. Mullen; Hamilton, Ind., Lehigh, Ta.,| Marshall, Tex.; S$. F.  {feCormick; J. Bentley, Jr.; Arm. D.E. Smith: Mrs. A: 
J. Cotner, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. .! E. Webster; F. S. Riley: Gettys; Mary N. Bolles; Alice Treadway: Jessie J. West: y. Rovinneck : Mrs. A. Mathis; G. E. Wolfe; Marion L. 
4 eetittss JP B. “Chidwick: Dr. & Mrs, N. Bentley; Dr. & Mrs. I. B. Lowe; KE. A. Wood; J. Clark; C. W.  Vaken:, All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls, 8. D. (addition- 


“‘Subseriber,’’ Washington, D. Bean; H. M. Royal; ©. A. Dunham; Pierian Club, al); Mrs. J. M. Otis; Mr. R. Bachman. 






Citizens of Canyon, Tex. ; 
Cc; P. H. & 


. P. Brinton; Sarah Faulhaber; Dr. J. E. Presque _ Isle, Me.; Anna M. Johnson; H. A. Allen; “A 1.00 EA X Cc 

Ce ae Re Cuicteons “t. De Cleveland, O.: Mr, & Friend,” Repley, 0.; Mr. & Mrs. A. H. Brandt; J. J. Nea 2 Pian Gane ee aw es BE 
Mrs. E. G. Merrick; J. W. Buehler; J. O'Collaghan; A. Watson: A. H. Northrup; Elizabeth Warren; Mrs.'E. R. Bridge; A. ‘Gordon ; Miss R. Morris; Miss B. A. Landan: 
N. Grant; D. Z. Morris; J. D. Nevins; Aimee T. McCul- Kaersher; J. L. Hartwell: Mr. & Mrs. L. D. Prindle: H. Miss J. Sigurdsc N. P. Varney; G. Hor aks ; ;E 7 fe: 
lock; W. Winter; A. ianaias Miss Decora; T. B. Whiley; f Davidson; Louise B. Rhodes ; Mrs. C. W. Dabney; pin; Friend, Sullivan, Ill.; Friend, Mt. Zion, UL: w. 4 
0. C. Jones; Mrs. J. H. Thomas: E. C. Wright; H. 8. Mrs. W._Baldin; A. B. Nichols; T. E. Holloway; I. W. Seymour: M. Bixler ‘C. Nuse: G. Nevins: Mis E. 
Fleek; L. J. Hemeger S. A. Forbes; George & Eunice Cooper; J. W. Adams; C. R. Humphreys; Mary D. Heth- Nevins; Miss E. Michastioon: Miss M. Smith; R. Nesinn: 
Young; J. Parker; R. A. Carnahan; O: Bacmeister; C. E. rington; Boy Workers” Ciass, Plainfield (Conn.) Bapt. 8. E. C. Burger; Junior Class Kossuth §. 8., Mediapoli 
Ne: ee. CA ke: BL. Per S.; C. M. Aurand; Helen R. Winans; Eleanor Showalter; — Ia.; L. J. Meiser; L. A. S., Sennett, N. Y.: Mrs. AR. 


Dunkel; R. S._ Baker; Mrs. F. _ Okey; Mr. & Mrs. & Charis Coulter; L. F. Curd; oe WE RS Providence, R. Lockport, y.: P Tae 
Carpenter; A. B. S. Hutchinson; F. Glasheimer; E. Mosi- I; Anne W. Jackson; Boy Scouts, Paducah, Ky.; E. W. Presby. Rchool Anon gt B: Mohican’ S. 8 Cisse 
man; S. S. First Universalist ivmceaia Barre, Vt.; Miss Millan; F. T. ee ni P. Dahlstedt; Mrs. Catharine M. B. McCrary We Pe ‘ey 

























. Ee > 7 ; a . Lamberton; L. Peake; G. W 
&. E, Daggett; P. L. Frank; Rev. R. G. McGregor; W. Roth; R, Douglas: 0. HL. i. Lepper: “HH. W. H..” Utica, Ginn; L. E G. wk : i. 
P. Theibault; F. E. Sullivan; H. C. Sanford; W. W. Y.; Emily 8. iranibien: Fecmpeon Baraca Class, B. Flint: Ragleman ; = Ties cnowleton ; I. Benedict; c 
Bernard; W. M. A. Union’s U. B. Church, Letoit, W. Va.; Gzeond sboro, N. C.; Collinsville (Conn.) High School; Col- Holton; H. L., St: Paul, Minn.; F. C "Michaelis; L: 
W. A. Watts; St. Paul's Episcopal Church 8S. S., San linsville (Conn.) Grammar School; Bottskill Bapt. Ch., Knapp; I. Ayer; E. 8. Huntress;’ A. T. Horton; H. W. 
Antonio, Tex.; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ St. Louis, Mo.; Sara Greenwich, N. ¥.; R. M. Gallagher; Lula Houser; Horton; Mrs. L. L. Mason; Josephus, Albuquerque, N. 
Crowley; Eleanor Tuke; L. C, Low; F. R. Nichols; H. S.- Woman’s Household Club, Maroa, Ill; “Friend,” De- M.; J."M. Donnell; A Friend, syracuse, NYY a aot 
Hart; Dr. E. Fancher: E. Smith Vail; D. R. McGenee; catur, Ill.; Georgia Paddock; C. 8. Pruden; Dr. - 8. Mrs. H. W. Ebright; Mr. and ™ D. B. Wenger; BL. 
C. Wallace; H. F, Thompson; M, Gilbert; “E. R. 8.,” Craig; Miss Lula Foote; Miss Margorie Bryant; J. Kreider; W. T Moffett : aS Pe "‘Dempecy; Julia Mathi 
Atlantic City, N. J.; Bertha M. Gatloway;'L. C. Belisle; | Donniez; E. A. Pratt; A. C. Christensen; Mrs. cs fF tee: & Wallace; Agnes Drury; Ruth Drury: 
Spring Lake (N Ye ) M. EK. Church; W. P. Canfield; Hamilton; A. H. Muir; J. B. Parham; Sunday Sch. M. Mabel Drury; aitrea and ° ‘elizabeth Munson. Sie i 
Jean eg Mildred = eer 2 vee ee oS & = <Baret, _——s i. % — * . 4 Gilbert 
Mrs. Cc rr; Fairland Sunday Schoo eona, Pa. ; rug Co.; Mrs. L. A chardson; Mr. im. G. K. MISCELLAN — y 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Baldwin; Box 474, Tonkawa, Okla. ; Little; H. F. Porter; Chas. Hutchinson; C. R. Garvin; Cong., 8. Friends. Groton a hse ob. Cn rong | 
Florence West and Children; W. RB. MeNeil; J. H; J. L. Bergstresser; C. M. Sterle; A. E. Norton; Primary Franklin (W. Va.) and_ Vicinity, $is3, 10: Miami (Fi . 
Thrasher; Gieske’s Class, Barrington, Il; “I. C. C.,’ Dept. Meth. S. S., McGregor, Tex.; M. R. Jewell; Young “‘Herald’’ Subscribers, $128.88; Hollywood (Cal.) Hich 
Chicago; L. Frost; N. B. Dormus; J. McDermott; Miss Ladies’ Bible Class, Union Church, Potlatch, Ida.; Eng- School Students, $123.85; H. K. Scholefeld, Kailwa Ha- 
L. C. Throll; Mr. Moore; T. O. Hurd; W. C. Hawley ; lish Class, Western High School, Washington, D. C.; A. waii, .25; Maricopa (Cal.) Belgian Relief penn 
Dr. Vehsloge; C. Cope; V. FE. Jurgensen; Miss F. E- Lincoln” St. Household; Pythian Sisters. Spencerville, $100.00; A Friend, Johnstown, N. Y., $100.00; Red Creek 
Nash; H. C. Redd; C. A. Blocher; R. F. Carey. Ind., Waterville, Me.; B. B. Crow: E. D. Truman; G. — (N. ¥.) Citizens,” $100.00; Mrs. S.""W. Murtay, Milton, 
$5.00 EACH— Mies Morris: Dr, L. 8. Hulsenga; Miss 6 Madison; Miss F. Murray; R. Thompson; Fifth Grade = Pa., $100.00; ‘‘Cash,”” Johnstown, N. Y., $100.00; RB. 
Scroggs; W. Purns: Miss Copeland; First Bapt. Church iyde Park School, Tampa, Fla.: Teachers of Christ Ch, L. Sprinkle, Chinook, Mont., $100.00; C. C. Wilson, 
8. §.. Greensboro, N. C.; “F’s Xmas Money,” Way os 5. oe Savannah, Ga.; Miss M. Richey; Miss A. V. Shef- Jersey City, N. J., $100.00; Gorham (Me.) 8. 8., $85.00 ; 
boro, Ga.; D. Parks: W. P. Cline; Men’s Bible pnw gt F. 0. Ave very ; J. M Hawkins ; In Memoriam First Cong. S. S., Ames, iowa, $75.50; Village of Hard- 
ret Presb, Ch. Pikeviile. Ky.; C. W. Foss: Florence FW." Hanover, N. H.; J. T. Webb: B, Abell; Begin- wick, Vt., $75.00; High School & Citizens, Brownsville, 
Hill; J. G. Potter; H. e: N. J. Whitehill; G. N. <5* Class, First Presby. ss! 8. Cincinnati, O.; Miss 7% O., $75.00; Tonapah, Nev., $69. 00; St. Augustine (Fla.) 
Deebach ; ~D. | wig Mt. Sterling, Ky.; : am * ‘Cincin- Wil carnest ; 0. F. rt SS Yacht Club, $67.00; Gilbert School, Winsted, Ct., $67.00; 
nati, 0.: F. Wright: L. Flory Pe. » C. HL. J hlein; J. , Houser i Fe Bnodes W. A. Daniel; -E. Mars Hills (Me.) Free Bapt. S. S., $63.00; A. E. Tull’s 
Davis; J. - ‘Pugh: R. 8. Wyeth: 'C.’ B. Ee. A. €. Meredith; S. J. Bussell ; Mrs. C. S._ Williamson, ‘Ir. : Children, Tulls Corner. Md, $60.00: Cathedral Schools, 
McCoy; G. D. Brumhour; A. M. bs Hum- Cc. E. Doerr; A. P. Berlin; S. C. Harris; Capt. W. Honolulu, H. 1. $60.00; First Lutheran Church, Mans- 
rey: W. F. Adams: W. H. Macy; “Some Friends,” Be w. H. Burns; Miss M. R. Carter; A. L. Wright; field, O., $58. Wichita Falls (Tex.) Window Glass Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.: W. H. Richards; M. A. Chamber- oe Le Botsford; Mr. & Mrs. L. A. Bridge; Pleasant Employees, $57.50; Baptist Sunday School, Rio Grande, 
I . Schrynemaker; S. S. Class Reformed Church of Ut 8... Southeastern Colo. ; Miss A. W. Pearman; ; Dravo Contracting Co. Employees, New Mar- 
Schaefferstown, Pa.; Dr. A. Poole; Marie L. Hegardt; Community Civies Class, High School, Somerville, Mass, titisville, W. Vay $43.25% First Gong. Church, Plainfield. 
Dubuque (Ia.) Boys’ Club; R. ©, Adams; Eleanor & P M. G.,”" Paterson, N. J.; M. Stough; Mrs. G. H. = t.,_ $39.06; Citizens of David City. Nebr., $38.00; West 
PU e Teun a, An Kennedy: Mrs Hall; wile ‘Twining; B. L. Walter; W. B. Beck; W. H. Frey; H. P. Orange (N. J.) High School, $37.70; J. Walter Thompson 
frid & Clifford Brown; Cornelia A! Smith; J. H.’ Hall; wager H. C. Stakely; C. M.. Schoonover; J. B. ‘Briggs; Cc. Office Staff, Detroit, $36.00; 'Presby. S. S. of Kins 
Dr. G. W. Foster; L. ‘A. Rowland; C. A. Miller: H. B. Miss A’ McCune; Mr. & Mrs. M. Stamm; J. L. Smith; mon, O., $32.37; Germantown (N. J.) Reformed aoe. 
Hersey; F. W. Lowe; Ernest E. Seammen & Friends; Miss E. M. mong Pythian Sisters, Dell, Rapids, 8. D.; $27.75; Harney Co. High School, Burns, Ore., $27.15; 
Mary F. Martin: Pythian Sisters, Tustin, Cal., Saugus, Somerville. Mas: N. W. Cessna; P. & A. Rockwood; Ladies’ Aid Society Presby. Church, Excelsior Spes., iio. 
Mass.: Olive Wescott; A. J. Prideaus: Post Falis (Idaho) Miss G. T. M * Goivin; _ F.C. Angell; “Three ‘ee  @ $27.00; tg: Memorial Presby. S._S., Excelsior Spgs., 
High ‘School: J. Bowden: Elsie ‘Thigpen; C. L. Witten; Fort, Atkinson, Wis.; W. E. Spears: Miss A. M. Clark; = Mo., $27.00; Faculty and Students, University of Chatt.. 


N. Varnon: ‘A Western Subscriber,’ Los. Angeles, R. S. Jenks; J. F.” Foxworthy ; Junior Epworth League: Tenn., $24.50; Wolcott (N. Y.) Baptist 8. S., $23.90: 

&.. Eleanor Horne; “The Kimball Family’; Miss Ada N. Christensen & Family; C. Griswold; Rev. & Mrs. Children _ of Trinity Church 8. S., Saugerties, ° 4 

M. Bovell; J. B. Richards; Women’s Bible Class, Trinity f A. Alexander; B. B. Burns: Mrs. E. M. Lawson ; E. $22.50; Keformed Dutch Church, Port Jervis, N. Y.. 

ech, El Paso, Tex.; Mr. & Mrs. W. C. Wauchope; J. Harvery; H. FE. Hoagland; E. A. Moritz; J. F. Irwin; 30; First Bapt. Church 8. 8., Austin, Tex., $21.48; 
Wai 

























































: = oe M. E. Church So. —_ School, Columbus, Tex.; A. J. Wind Colo.) Publie Se 2 : ¢ 
tkins; Adele Humphrey; W. R. Binkley; E. sor (Colo.) =. Schools, $20.75 ; Carrie L. Knox 
i eC Bean: Mrs. RoN. Maxson; Mr. & Mrs A. ‘Smith; Miss A. Ockert; E. H. Ockert; J. T. Durham: = & Family, $20.50; First M. E. Church 8. 8., Excelsior 
€. Roberts; Mary K. xe Class 19, Main St. Bapt. L. B. 373, Chulicothe, Ohio; H. B." Brunot; M. E. Spgs., Mo., $19.00; He SiR (Vt.) Citizens, $18.73, 
S$ Ss. _ Binghamton. N. ¥.: F. W. Dicker: Dr. W.. H. Church, Winoski, Vt.; C. A. Chapman; _ Miss ie (additional) ; Springfield (Ky.) Graded School, $18.65: 
Sherman: J. G. Houston: * Baraca Class “No. Manlius Sperags R. W. Barnes; Miss H. Barnes ; G. B. Barnes; Junior C. E. Socy., Upper Ten Mile Church, Prosperity, 
Baptist. Sabbath School, Kirkville, N. Y.; F. C. Miller; tT. Garber: J. Gilg; V. Fischer; F. H. McKelvey; Mr. Pa., $18.00; Grammar Grades, ‘Roxbury Sch.. Johnstown, 
Dr. E. J. Miller; Pythian Sisters. Harrisburg, Pa. ; Na- & Mrs A. H. Fitch; J._ Dawson & Co.; H. W. Flagg: Pa., $16.00; Employees Peddie Institute, Heightstown, N. 
naimo. B. C.: East Hiram, Me.: Concord, N. H.; Eureka, 3; H. McLellan; Mr. & Mrs. J. C. English & Children; = J.,_ $15.50; Pines Brook (N. Y.) Neighborhood, | $15.35; 
Nev.: M, L. Hall; M. C. McCanless; High School History C. MacNamara; J. H. Meredith; W. G. Cheney; J. H. Fordyce (Ark.) High School, $14.00; Merchants of Demo- 
Classes, Oshkosh, Wis.; Mrs. Clara B. Anderson ; Dr. G. Holt; Mrs. F.C. Bean; Mrs. R. Tuggle: Mrs. L. 0. rest, Ga., $13.00; Faculty and Pupils, Morehouse High 
T. Doolittle; ‘‘Anonymous.” Utica, N. Y.; 8. E. Cook; Boring; I. Boring; L. A. Clark; Miss M. Clark; L. Har- School, Bastrop, La., $12.95; Louise K. Norton, $12 50; 
F. E. Stewart; P. W. Bohn; Mr. & Mrs. J, B. Skid- |‘ Timan; An Englishman, Ithaca, N.Y. Fifth Grade, Stan- L. H,’ Boggs, $12.50; Santa’ Claus, N. Y. City, 5: 
more: F. Lovell; Mr. & Mrs. W. L. Burner; R. E, Guy; Ford ‘(Ky.) School; “‘A_ Friend, ‘Baltimore, Md, ; EK. Class 22, Baptist Temple, a{harleston, W. Va., 2.30: 
F. F. Millsaps; G. Crosby; J. H. Brosius; Ruth S. Win- Ullman ; Miss K. E. Smith; Mrs. E. Z. Smith; Cc. W. F. M. Hammond, $12.00; Mrs. Gunstone, $10.50; Jessie 
stead: L. S. Hulse: V. A. Martin; J. B. White; F. W. Pitchford; Sunday School, Dist. No. 4, Jerusalem, 3 & fi. Hyde one. $16.15: Montgomery (N. Y.) Sun- 
Monison: B. LaDue: Hel *., W. Boyden: S. Class frs. E. J. Pratt; Mrs. W. S. Shaw; Mrs. w. r. Murray ; day School, $9.80 Jacksonville (Fla.) eg 2 a Em- 
United Presy. Church, Spokane, Wash. ; Adeiphian — N. R. Hopkins ; W. M. Gokay ; M. Geneva: Lee ra ployees, $9.00; “Anonymous,” Belton, Tex., $8.75; Baraca 
Class. Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Betsey Byron: F, W. Halliday; | Washington, Pa.; Miss M. C. Hart; R. E. Ewald; J. C. Bible Class, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., $8.25; M. E “Church, 
Avery Gaffield: “L. Hi. P.,” Waukegan, Tl; Carmine Hooks; A. C. Christensen; Miss G. B. Sheridan; Miss F. E. a el N.  o ps alt Mrs. A. S. Bledso, $8.00: 
Morra; G. F. Heuser; “‘A Son of Sorrow,” N. Y. EB, Cook ; Prosperity (Pa.) Grange; F. A, Metz; Mrs. L. C, Dougherty, $7. Presby. S. §., Cordova, Tenn., 
Mr. & Mrs. F. S. Eggert: R. W. Snell: “A Piew v3 W. Bradford; A. W. Rinehart; Mr. & Mrs. A. B. Fred- $i. 50; H. P. Vantec fd and Family, $7.50; “A,” Schenee- 
Los Angeles, Cal.; M. H. White; Miss Ksther Rea; G. T. qh: 3. Cota: ie A. W. Field;  tady, N. Y., $7.13; A Friend. Worthington,” 0.,. $7.0 
Matthews: D. Winter; Harry Ya Miss E. Anonymous,”’ Media, Pa Letta M. Trwin ; W. J. Phy- Poanel (Vt) Baptist S. S., $7.00; Mr. and Mrs. T. x 
Thomas; W. I. Brown; M. H. Esser; ‘Miss Tondiae E. mister; H. B. Gale; T. G. ‘VanKirk; Katharine L. Bates; Green, $7.00; Sunday School Class, Bainbridge, N.Y 
McMillan: W.'C. 'T. U., Demorest, Ga.; Ladies’ Benevo- Katharine Coman; W. N. Clute; J. F. Hunter; H. R. $7.00; Emanuel Protestant Episcopal Church 8. ‘S., 
lent Socy., Cong. Church, Demorest, Ga.; W. T. Hefley; Shands; Dr. 0. E. Prellwitz; E. E. Everett; Blanche timore, Md., $6.89; ‘‘Cash,”” N. Y. City, $6.75; Rm. 12, 
“Friend.” Decatur, Ul.: J. H. Barton; W. M. Ford; C Williams S. S. Class, Ellicottville, N. ¥.; L. Agnes Lara- Lincoln School, Arlington, N. J., $6.45; Mr. J) W. Kil- 
Clarke: W. T. Crandall; F. A. Pearson: J. E. Hol- more; Miss J. Patterson; Miss C. F. Conover; i hing 1 lough, $6.35; M. E. Sunday School, Newburg, W. Va., 
lingsworth: F. H. Capehart; Salem U. B. Church, Letoit, Evangelical Church. Boston, Mass. ; Miss L. A. K. $6.30; Brotherhood Class, Wurts St. Presby. Bible Sch., 
W. Va.: Mrs. M. FE. Harrison: Emma D. Dale; E. Har- C. Kartchner; R. Higgins; Carlotta C. Hall; Pythian’ ‘Sis- Kingston, N. Y., $6 ae Boys’ Intermediate S. S. Class. 
ding; Davis & Preston; S. A. Morse; Mr. & Mrs. I. 0. ters, Laconia, N. H., Swampscott, Mass., ‘Streator, TL; Tintah, Minn., $6.10:' Lakewood N.Y. High School, 
Karraker: H. P. MecClary; Mary 8S. Ellis; C. W. Starts- Mrs. J. ls Scales ; J. L. Scales, IJr.; Olive Scales; L. $6.00; J. H. Colton, 3. 00; Etta Powers, $6.00; Methodist 
man: B. S. Hungerford ‘Vv. S) Wildman: J. J. Taylor: Scales ; Neutral, ern Te 0.; Dr. E. W. Blackburn ; 8. S., Yoakum, Tex., $5.60; Montrose (Pa.) ‘Monday we 
Amanda M. Hiort: E. T. Osborne; L. G. Millard: Mr. & Presbyterian S. S., Ozark, Ark.; M. B. Templeton ; A: Club, $5.25; Walker (N. Y.) School, $4.50; “M. 
Mrs. Harlan; tA Sisters, Phenix, R. I., Rimersburg, Jones pees za Parker; Mesley Bible Class, Morehead Nashville, Tenn., $4.00; C. R. Mathis, $4.00: Coca Gola 
Pa., Ipswich, Mass., Waterbury, Conn., Long Beach, Cal., City, N. C. M. Webb; E. Z. Gries: Mrs. H. H. Bottling Co., Copperhill, Tenn., $4.00; C. E. McKinley, 
Goffstown, N. H., Manchester, N. H.. Weston. W. Va.. Denison ; R. ‘ eccemn Mrs. F. M. Gillingham; Helen C. $4.00; Citizens of Gratiot, O., $3. 50; First Bapt. Church, 
Glen Carbon, Tll., Rangeley, Me.. St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Gifford; A. Martin and Children; | eae L. | Barber; Jackson, 0., $3.50; Kindergarten School 4, Albany, N. 
Mary W. Emerson: B. Bloys: M. P. Tibbals; F. H. Her- Vanelia Ufford; H. Ufford; J. L. ales; FY. M. Day; $3.50; Burr-Burton Seminary Students. Manchester. 
rick; A, A. Bond; R. N. Emerson; G. Burroughs: Lois Class 2, Tabernacle S. S.. Salem, Mass ; Isabel B. Git- » $2.76; Hs L. Jordan, $2.75; Cash and Friends, Cisco, 
Roberts; Laura M. Ashton; Geo. S. Hamilton; H. P. ford; ““W. H, McC. Pitisburgh, Pa.; J. H. Latham; C. Tex. 2.75; Jurales (N. M.} Bublic Schools,’ $2.20: 
Weight & Family; I. B. Lewis; J. L. Lee; K. P. Coach- H. Taylor ; Anonymous, Baitimore, =~: Miss E. M. Grammar Grade, Forest Grove School, Vineland, N. J., 
man; Mr. & Mrs. E. Williams; Bethlehem Sunday School, Clay; Pythian Sisters, a Ww. V ya. F. Ross; $2.15; M. E. Church, Rio Grande, 0., $2.07; Baptist 
Glass, Ala.; E. A. Hauss; L. W. Kamp: E. L. Peffer; D. L. Bosely: Ellen S. Mil C, E. Bouquet A. L. Church, Rio Grande, 0., $2.07; Boys’ Class, First Re- 
G. C.!” Gage, Okla.; J. A. _Emmert; Ethelind A: Boyce; First ME. 8. 8. Pierre, 8. D.: G. H. Parsons; formed Church, W. Coxsackie, N. Y.. $1.90; Richmond 

Smith: H. H. Dudley: Florence Bell: B. A. Cunning: &. Lohmann ; M. Wilmot ; Two Philatheas, Syracuse, N. (Tex.) Sunday School, $1.75; Nina Christie, $1.50; 

“\. G. M..” Chicago, Ill.; G._H. Deusner; Mrs. W. G.  ¥;: Sympathizer, N. Y. City; E, H. Heller; EO. Smith; — P. Rasmussen, $1.50; P. Wilcox, $1.50; Alice C. Witeor, 
aie Mrs. J. Storen: W. P. Stanley; F. E. 2ev Rdith Whitaker : Mrs. F. F. Carey: Young Men’s Bible $1.5 B. I. Rice, $1. 50; Jane Clarke, $1.50: School 
CoH. Dunning: W. G.’ Palmer: F. W.’ Lidral; J. Class, Central Ave. Reformed Church, Been ge a Chitazess Elmer, Mo., 50; Sarah Whitney, $1.50; First 
McElhumey; Mrs. Partington’s Class. Cong. Ch., 8 A. Erdmann; C. B. Ingram; J. S. Lyle; H. C. Ww. Bente Church, Pilot Point, Tex., $1.45; A. Penn, $.75 
Conn.: A. H. Parks: E. A. Dara; C. A. O’Brien: S. Carter; J. Cc, be ae B. H. Leonard; Mrs. E °°. P., Mrs. F. J. Ansley, Jr., $.50: “R. C. B..”’ Fleeton, Va.. 
B. Davidson; Wadestown (W. Va.) Bapt. 8. S.: FE Deep Bay, B. C.; “F. C. H. R..”” Deep Bay, B. C.; M. F. $.50; Brace “(Wis.) School Boy, $.50; M. B. Richardson, 
Hitchins; J. A. Tate; C..E. Thames, Jr.; E. B. Reitz: First Cong. 8. s. No. Adams, Mass.; R. 1.” Chase; $.50: H. C. Copperbarger, $.50; Boys’ Class, Mem. Presby. 
Katharine L. Beeby: Mary_ Brown; Charlotte. L. Estes; First Cong. Church, No. Adams, Mass. S., St. Augustine, Fia., $.50. 

“A Friend,” Cohoes, N. Y.; Rev. H. T. Scholl; “A $3.00 EACH—G. W. Day; A. Artley; A Sympathetic 
Friend of Literary Digest.’’ Ey 0.; w. B. Wal- Friend, Marshall, Tex.; Miss M. L. & E. Cornell; G. C. Previously Acknowledged. .$53,912.77 Barrels Flour. . 10,782 
ter; B. G, Kendall; D. M. Powell; L. M. Lane; H. D. Stoddard: Forreston (Ill.) ‘School Rm. 2, Capron, Ii; EE ba bein ee $64,737.93 Total Barrels. . 12,947 


Send No Flour. It will be bought economically near the Seaboard, saving cost of transportation 
All contributions acknowledged in our columns, Make checks payable to BELGIUM FLouR Funp, Lsrerary DIGEST, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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2 0 easya ; Mr. Der 
_ that hurts like the mischief 


OURS of painful torture are 

spent in the dentist’s chair 
by thousands of people simply 
because they do not properly take 
care of their teeth. 

Teeth do not decay naturally 
—it’s the acids and the decom- 
posed foods that collect between 
the teeth and around the gums 
that make decay possible. And 
when a cavity starts there is just 
that much more opportunity for 
these foreign substances to collect. 


re) odont 


Sozodont liquid prevents cavities from 
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starting. It permeates the smallest crev- 
5 ices, removes all foreign substances and 4 
} 1 strictly neutralizes all acids. 2 
; eal 


»| , Always use Sozodont liquid in the morn- 
»| ing. At night to polish or brighten the 
| teeth use Sozodont Tooth Powder or Sozo- 
dont Tooth Paste, but never forget that ae 
only a liquid can possibly get into all the r 8 


— 


Parton 4 


5 tiny crevices in and between the teeth. 
You wont if you try Sozodont liquid once. 





oe Send 2c stamp now to cover cost of mail tee 
a ing you asample bottle. Address Dept.D Ex 
" HALL & RUCKEL New York | 


rs of Sozodon 
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_ “Poor glasses merely 
| make eyestrain 
worse | 


A prescription from the best 
eye specialist in the world 
would do you more harm than 
good unless accurately filled 
| | with flawless lenses properly | 
| adjusted in a correctly de- | 
| signed mounting. All our | 
| lenses and mountings are | 

made by the American Op- 
tical Company, because we || 
———=_ know that their standards of | 
| quality and accuracy are as 














high asourown.” | 
H 331730 8 ’ 
-Mas} MAOH Ask your ocu- 
ae aig list, optometrist 
or optician—he | 
knows. | 
AMERICAN || 
v) OPTICAL CO. | 
€ Southbridge, Mass. 
Largest Manufacturers 
of Spectacles, Eyeglasses | 
and Lenses in the World | 
NS 





























To cross the desert, climb the range, locate the moun- 
tain gap, 

And carry on the good old game of marking up the 
map. 


Gentlemen Adventurers, beneath the seals of 
Kings, 

Plundered through the Indies that for all their 
plunderings 

They brought to double riches through peaceful 
truck and trade; 

Helped them hold their treasure-chest, and traffic 
unafraid. 


What they took they ne’er forsook, in gold or 
government; 

Satisfied to guard and guide a people weil content; 

Safe to build and barter and to reap where they 
had sown; 

Building up the fortunes of their vassals with 
their own. 


But who now goes a-building, a-building up a 
throne ? 


Perhaps you've never met with us upon an Island 
cruise 

Or fixing camp and kingship over any blacks we 
choose? 

We break ’em with our rifles and we mend ’em with 
our peace, 

And coconuts and copra trade, and they—and we 
—increase. 


Gentlemen Adventurers, in fighting days of old, 

Hunted both the hemispheres for glory and for 
gold, 

Snuffing, like the war-horse, the battle from afar, 

Homing with the eagles on the sight and sound of 
war; 


Hot a-foot for fight or loot of town or treasure- 
train, 

Just as quick to join or pick the quarrel bare of 
gain; 

The first in the forlorn hope, the last to leave the 
breach, 

Making war a sport and trade to live and learn 
and teach. 


Now, who will go a-riding, a-riding to the wars? 


There aren’t wars enough to-day to keep us all in 
jobs, 

But you may find a few of us in most the fighting 
mobs. 

And in our country’s battles the address of me an’ 
mine 

Ts still the same old Number One, Front Rank, The 
Firing Line. 


A great problem, psychological as well as 
spiritual, is suggested by this poem. The 
function of poetry is rather to suggest than 
to solve problems. Mr. Beer writes with 
sincerity and skill. The poem appeared 
in The International. 


BEFORE THE GATES 


By Maurice A. BEER 


Wistful stood he before the temple’s gates, 
A youth whose eyes reflected heaven's blue; 
So young and yet the plaything of the fates, 
By race a Jew. 


And as he gazed upon the gilded star, 
That swam in silver light above the street, 
He heard ‘‘Te Deum"’ winging from afar, 
In strains most sweet. 


‘*Long have I listened to these holy bells 
That ring the triumph of the Nazarene, 
For in my heart, a ceaseless longing wells 
For God’s demesne. 


‘*Forgive my people, Lord of Truth and Right, 
If they in blindness passed the Infant’s cot 
On that divine, resplendent winter’s night 
And knew Him not. 


“Thy benisons how gladly would I win! 
There gleams the cross and yonder calls the star, 
I know not now which gate to enter in, 
Both stand ajar!" 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


TRAINING CITIZENRY TO PREPARED. 
NESS AGAINST THE SNOW-MAN 
T is claimed by the New York Press that 
the new defensive policy of the city 
Street-cleaning Department is the very 
echo of our national policy as made clear 
recently by President Wilson’s message 
to Congress. ‘‘We must depend,’’ Com- 
missioner Fetherstone is quoted as saying, 
“upon a citizenry trained and accustomed 
to snow-shovels.”’ 





This is but one indica- 
tion of an entirely new system of handling 
the heavy snowfalls that, each year with 
painful regularity, have rendered the home- 
town of five million people utterly unfit to 
live in for days following their advent. 
The good, old-fashioned method of handling 
this problem was, first to get your snow- 
storm; the next move was to telephone a 
few contractors and try to persuade them 
to clean away the snow. If there were 
any subsequent moves, they were kept well 
hidden. The moral to the story seemed to 
be: ‘‘You never can tell how soon a thaw 
will come. Let nature do your work.” 
Commissioner Fetherstone was basely be- 
trayed by nature last winter, and seems 
determined not to permit the hussy to 
take such liberties with him a second time. 
He is tired of the moral story, and has 
adopted instead a business proposition, 
which, tho it may have its elements of 
humor, yet has an efficient sound about it. 
It is to be based first of all on the prognosti- 
cations of the Weather Bureau and upon 
those of a specially chosen band of prog- 
nosticators of the department’s own. As 
we are informed, there is good sense in 
checking up the Weather Bureau, for— 


If the Government weather-sharps should 
fumble the forecast ball, the Street-cleaning 
Department observers will be depended 
upon to pick it up and gain several thousand 
cubie yards. 

Between the two mediums of vatici- 
nation it is expected that long before the 
first snowflake has come down, the depart- 
ment will know how many little friends are 
going to follow it, how long they will keep 
it up, whether they will be firm or mushy, 
and whether it is going to turn warm or 
cold afterward. 

Assume, for the sake of no argument, 
that it is ten o’clock on the evening of 
March 1, the date of last year’s howling 
storm. The afternoon has shown a dun- 
eolored sky in the west, and there has been 
that dread hush which precedes snow- 
storms as well as family quarrels. High 
in their respective towers the soothsayers 
of the Weather Bureau and the D. S. C. 
are hard at work tabulating the climatic 
returns from Juneau, Jonesville, White 
River Junction, Lake Athabasca, Yonkers, 
and other storm-centers north and west. 
The barometer is wiggling nervously 
downward. 

Suddenly both little 
meteorologists throw five aces at once. 
They consult on the telephone, confirm 
each other’s figures, and admit that the 





snow-storm is upon us and can not be 
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THE INTENSE LIFE—THE COMPLETE LIFE 


How Conscious Energy Makes it Possible for All of Us 


Become Superior to Other Men. The Swoboda System can make 
a better human being of you, physically, mentally and in every way. It 
creates a greater activity of the forces of life which in you are partially 
dormant, thus compelling them to become more alive and positive, 
enabling you to grow and evolutionize to a higher state of perfection. 
The Swoboda System can do more for you than you can imagine. It can 
so vitalize every organ, tissue and cell of your body as to make the mere 
act of livinga joy. It can give youan intense, thrilling and pulsating nature. 
It can increase your very life. I not only promise it, I guarantee it. 


WHY BECOME PREMATURELY OLD IN WHOLE OR IN PART? 
Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Life and Pleasure? 


Are you living a full and successful life? Why not always be at your 
best?—thoroughly well, virile, energetic. Why not invest in yourself 
and make the most of your every opportunity? It is easy when you 
know how. The Swoboda System points the way. It requires no drugs, 
no appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of time, no special bathing; 
there is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal mental and physical condi- 
tions without inconvenience or trouble. 


The Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution is no experiment. 
I am giving it successfully to pupils all over the world. I have among 
my pupils hundreds of doctors, judges, senators, members of cabinet, 
ambassadors, governors, thousands of business and professional men, farm- 
ers, mechanics and laborers, and almost an equal number of women— 
more than two hundred thousand people have profited through this system. 


Pupils are men and 
women, ranging 
in age from 
14log2 










Your Earning Power, your success depend entirely upon your energy, 
health, vitality, memory and will power. Without these, all knowledge 
becomes of small value, for it cannot be put into active use. The Swoboda 
System can make you tireless, improve your memory, intensify your will 
power, and make you physically just as you ought to be. I promise it. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY: 


“‘Can't describe the satisfaction I feel.”’ “I have heard your system highly recommended for 

“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in years, but I did not realize the effectiveness of it until 
increased mental and physical capacity.”’ a I tried it. I am glad indeed that I am now,taking it." 

“*T have been enabled by your system to do work of ‘Your system developed me most wonderfully."’ 
mental character previously impossible for me. “I think your system is wonderful. I thought I was 






Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


“I was very skeptical, now am pleased with results; 


have gained 17 pounds.”’ 

“The very first lessons began to work magic. In 
my gratitude I am telling my croaking and complain- 
ing friends, ‘Try Swoboda.’"’ 

“‘Words cannot explain the new life it imparts both 
to body and brain.”’ 

“It reduced my weight 2ojpounds, increased my chest 
expansion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches.”’ 

“I cannot recommend your system too highly, and 
without flattery believe that its propagation has been 
of{great benefit to the health of the country.”’ 

“My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is 
impossible, my capacity both physically and mentally 
is increasing daily.’’ 


in the best of physical health before I wrote for your 
course, but I can now note the greatest improvement 
even in this short time. I cannot recommend your 
system too highly. Do not hesitate to refer to 
me. 

““You know more about the human body than any 
man with whom I have ever come in contact person- 
ally or otherwise.’’ 

“Your diagnosis and explanation of my brain trouble 
was a revelation to me. I have had the best physi- 
cians of my State, but your grasp of the human body 
exceeds anything I have ever heard or known. I have 
read your letters to many people, also to my 
physicians, who marvel at them.”’ 





MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. It explains THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human body as it has never been explained before. It will startle, 


educate, and enlighten you. 


My book is not a dry treatise on anatomy and physiology. It tells in a highly interesting and 
simple manner just what you have always wanted to know about yourself. 
a You will cherish this book for having given you the first real understanding of your body and 
No woman or man is J mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it explains how you may make use of 
too weak, old, or too | natural laws for your own advantage. 
psn pom oe My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than you could obtain from a college 
the “Li pouch: Canes course. The information which it imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. It shows the 
mail instructions. unlimited possibilities for you through conscious evolution of your cells; it explains my discoveries 
= and what they are doing for men and women. Thousands have advanced themselves in every way 
through a better realization and conscious use of the principles which I have discovered and which | 
isclose in my book. It also explains the DANGERS OF EXERCISE and of EXCESSIVE DEEP 
BREATHING. 
I offer my System on a basis which makes it impossible for you to lose a single penry. My 
guarantee is startling, specific, positive and fraud-proof. 














Write for my FREE BOOK and fall particulars to-day before it slips your 
mind. Make up your mind to at least learn the facts concerning the 


SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men and women. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
1243 Aeolian Hall New York City, N. Y. 
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Who wants his office employees 
to do more and better work with 
fewer mistakes, fewer headaches and 
fewer “days off”? Do you? 


Then you want Good Light. 

Who wants more customers? 
Who wants customers to stay longer 
and buy more? Who wants better 
satisfied customers and more profit? 
“Do you? 

Then you wont Good Light. 

Who has charge of a store, office, 





factory, theatre, hotel, church or 
other build’ng that has poor light 
and high bills for current? Have you? 
enables everybody to see and work better, without eye- 
strain and irritation. Alba softens the light and sends it 
where it is needed to display merchandise and to see by 
or the same light from less current—saves you money. 
Send for these Pamphlets 

If you want Good Light, it is easy to get when you know the facts. The fol- 
lowing Lighting Articles tell the facts. Send for the ones you want and for a 
Portfolio of Individual Suggestions. 


2-Department Stores 6-Clubs 10-Hospitals 
3-Restaurants 7-Hotels 11-Churches 


1-Homes 5-Offices 9-Theatres | 
4-Stores 8-Banks 


Who wants Good Light? 








Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


Reg. U.S. Sales and Showrooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis, Boston 
Pat. Ol. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd Toronto 





Alba Linde Unit: “It entiiee 
Then you want Good Light.  spaisthoicriorusew th nitrogen lamps 
e e . 
Alba Lighting Equipment 
and work by. Alba gets more light from the same current 




















* you manufacture Building Materials or Equip- 


ment of any description, you will be interested 


Manufacturers in our portfolio of Building Material Advertising. 
of Building Besides showing the efforts put forth by each man- 


ufacturer to establish his goods over his competitors, 


Materials the statistics show the part assigned to each mag- 
. azine in the general plan of campaign. Write for 
Structural, Decorative Seana A 
ée Ctrdites STATISTICAL BUREAU 
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forestalled even by the greatest display 
of moral force. 

Then, and not till then, does the Street- 
cleaning Commissioner call up the Police 
Commissioner. 

“‘T have the honor to report,”’ he says, 
‘“‘that we are about to have a large and 
juicy snow-storm.”’ 

‘‘T have the honor to understand,” re- 
plies the Police Commissioner, as per code, 
“that we are about to have an |. and j, 
snow-storm, and will act accordingly.” 

Whereupon he calls up the first deputy, 
who ealls up the chief inspector, who ealls 
up the borough inspectors, who eall up the 
captains, who eall up the lieutenants, who 
eall down the roundsmen, who gallop forth 
to tell ten thousand policemen that the 
storm is about to burst in all its fury. All 
that stuff has been arranged for long since, 

And the ten thousand policemen hurry 
about and tell the thirty thousand citi- 
zenry that the five million inhabitants 
stand in peril of getting down late to the 
office with wet feet. They have lists of the 
thirty thousand, giving their names, ad- 
dresses, occupations, and diversions; telling 
whether they spend their evening at 
home reading ‘‘Lady Audley’s Secret” or 
whether they lurk in Jack’s place at beer 
and skittles. 

By the time the patrolman reaches the 
home of Citizen Patrick Greenberg, of 
the Snow Reserves, it is eleven o’clock, and 
he has retired for the night. But the first 
mystic tap of the officer, signifying that 
the invader has arrived, that the congealed 
Hun is at the gate, brings him to his feet. 

Stopping only to shave, bathe, dress, 
polish his shoes, and eat a hearty break- 
fast, he rushes to the colors. In the street, 
also hurrying in the same direction to join 
the same snow-firing squad, he runs across 
Citizens Herman Fitzgibbons and Moe Von 
Tromp, and together they go to find the 
drill-sergeant. 

You, stumbling about your apartment 
in one last desperate endeavor to master 
the half-step, will hear the clatter of hoofs 
on your stair. They are the hoofs of your 
janitor. Yes, the janitors have joined the 
Snow Guard. 

Kitchener may not make the foot- 
ball players enlist, but Fetherstone has 
fired the janitors with enthusiasm, and 
not in the way you would fire a janitor 
with enthusiasm. He has, by some means 
held secret as the grave, found a way to 
interest hundreds of janitors in the work. 

The fact that the snow-fighters will get 
$2.40—perhaps $3.20—for eight hours’ 
work may have something to do with it, 
but the janitors are going to be on the job. 

Most of the other recruits are men who 
have no steady occupation or whose 
ordinary working-hours are such that they 
are prepared, at short notice, to come to the 
rescue of the streets. Straw-hat cleaners, 
lemonade- mixers, Coney Island barkers, 
stock-brokers, musical comedians, insom- 
niacs, orange-growers, men-about-town, and 
all sorts of men who haven’t a great deal 
to do in New York just now are on the 
rolls of the eligible. 


The entire list of these volunteer snow- 
flake fighters and minute men of the shovel 
has reached well above 30,000, distribut- 
ed proportionally throughout Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and the Bronx. All are im- 
patiently awaiting the signal—and the 
$3.20. When these come,-they will move, 
it is hoped, with the precision and celerity 
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The Potter Coin Machine 


Model 17, twelve keys, makes 
change from one cent to twelve dol- 
lars, Model 17B has but eight keys, 
and makes change from one cent to 
one dollar. Fully guaranteed, 





The Potter Automatic 
Turnstile 


Adopted Exclusively by the 
Panama.Pacific Interr ation- 
al Exposition at San [ rancis- 
co and the Panama-Califor- 
nia Exposition at San Diego, 


The Potter Automatic Turn- 
stile is the only successful 
machine ever invented which 
has made it possible, as well 
as economical, to do away 
with ticket sellers and all of 
the expense incident to ticket 
systems. 


For amusement parks, ball 
parks, subway stations, ele- 
vated railroads, and in fact 
any place where crowds are 
handied, the Potter Auto- 
matic Turnstile offersthe only 
speedy, errorless, efficient, 
economical system. The 
mechanism issimpleand does 
not get out of order. It is 
strongly built and durable.J 

These machines are install- 
ed on a lease basis only. 

Catalogue of our various 


devices will be sent upon 
request. 
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Make every 


Cafe 


business second 


do a minute’s work 


The Potter Coin Machine Saves Time 
and Eliminates Errors in Making Change 


Do you want more speed, greater ac- 
curacy, efficiency and economy in all 
departments of your business? 


Of course you do. 


That’s why you use telephones, 
typewriters, multigraphs, and other 
modern devices to supplement human 
effort. That’s why progressive men 
are always ready to adopt improved 
methods and machines. 


But how about the cash-handling 
end of your business? Are you safe- 
guarded against human error there? 
Do you run the chance of mistakes, of 
time lost, of customers dissatisfied— 
when a Potter Coin Machine would 
prevent all these? 


Your Business Needs It 


For years progressive business in- 
stitutions have looked for some auto- 
matic, fast, errorless, efficient system 
that would eliminate the undependable 
human element in change-making. 
Such a method is now provided in the 
Potter Coin Machine. 


For speed and accuracy in handling 
change the Potter Coin Machine is 
essential to banks, department stores, 
merchants, railways, subway and ferry 
ticket agents, box offices of moving 
picture theatres, ball parks, amuse- 
ment resorts, restaurants and cafes, 
municipal and public service corpo- 
rations, in fact, any business where 
rapid and correct making of change is 
essential to good service. For making 
up payrolls in factories it is unexcelled 


The Potter Coin Machine is a highly 
developed change-making device; it is 
simple of mechanism; it reduces the 
mental calculation on the part of the 
operator to a minimum. It reduces 
change-making to the touch of the 
finger; the action is so rapid the eye 
can scarcely follow. 


This machine delivers a given 
amount of|change in any variety de- 
sired; for instance, one dollar can be 
had as one silver dollar; two half dol- 
lars; one half and two quarters; four 
quarters; one half, one quarter, one 
dime, two nickels and' five pennies, 
and further, any given amount can 
be had in one denomination. There 
are many combinations in infinite 
variety for any stated sum. 


High Type Representatives 
Desired 
The agency for the Potter Coin Ma- 
chine offers an exceptional opportunity 
to a number of high type, keen, ener- 
getic business men who are accus- 
tomed to dealing with a high classtrade 
and who expect a substantial and per- 
manent income for their efforts. 


The Coin Machine Manufacturing 
Company is a prosperous, highly or- 
ganized, financially strong company, 
backed by ample capital, To the right 
representation we have an extremely 
favorable arrangement to offer. Not 
in any sense the ordinary agency 
proposition. If you are confident of 
yourself, don’t delay in finding out if 
your territory is open. Write today. 
Address Dept. L. D. 


FACTORY BRANCHES: New York, 


Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


i - 0 oP om 0 C&O oP 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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ONDERFULas is its rec- 

ord of triumphs, MAZDA 
Service strives toward even high- 
er accomplishment in electric 
lighting. 

For the mission of MAZDA 
Service is to develop not merely 
a better lamp, but the best il- 
luminant that mankind can de- 
vise. For this, a corps of scien- 
tific pioneers in our Research 
Laboratories at Schenectady 
delves unceasingly into the hid- 
den ways of science—exploring 
the whole world for new mate- 
rials, new methods, new thoughts 
and supplying the results of this 


Brightening the Lives 


of your 
Children’s Children 


search to the makers of MAZDA 
lamps so that they may bring 
the perfect light always a little 
closer. 

For this, too, thro’ all the 
years to come, MAZDA ‘Ser- 
vice will go on and on, ever 
seeking to improve the lamps of 
tomorrow as it has improved the 
lamps of yesterday. And thusas 
the mark MAZDA etched on a 
lamp means to you the best lamp 
of today, so to your children’s 
children, MAZDA will mark 
the lamp that sums up in their 
day all this endless search for 
the perfect light. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY (9) 


MAZDA 


“Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Service” 
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of their brothers in arms abroad. Each 
man knows where his post is to be. He 
arrives there as soon as possible and reports 
to his sergeant. Yes, ‘‘sergeant’’ on that 
night, or day, at least; tho, if you look for 
him now, you must search the ranks of 
the humble privates of the White Wings— 
the regulars of Fetherston’s 
read on: 


army. We 


To about 2,500 of these has been en- 
trusted the work of bossing the Thirty 
Thousand. Of course, the White Wings 
have had plenty of drilling, largely at the 
hands of Deputy Commissioner Kalhbach, 
of the Bronx. He plays French to Fether- 
ston’s Kitchener. 

The assignments for every block in the 
districts to be cleaned have been com- 
pleted. For every block so many man- 
holes leading to the bounding sewer, and 
for every manhole so many men. Each 
is armed with a shovel, and instructions 
have already been given as to the best way 
to swing it to get results with the least 
amount of fatigue. 

The department’s experiments have 
shown the best way to remove a manhole- 
cover—not by dropping a lighted match 
into the sewer, as you might faney—but 
by inserting the point of a pick at a certain 
angle and giving a certain twist. Where 
now is the vaunted detail of the German 
Army withits two sets of eames 
for every soldier ? 

After the snow has been shoveled didi 
terously into the manholes the Thirty 
Thousand will pursue it no further. True, 
one of them will watch the hole constantly 
to see that there is no clogging. Also, to 
form a dam and a current, a bag of sand or 
concrete tied with a rope will be placed 
in the sewer at each manhole, and it is 
expected that this will aid the impetus 
of the snow-floods. Just how much snow 
and snow-water the sewers will carry off 
is still a problem. Commissioner Fether- 
ston said recently that he had hopes that 
three-fifths of the snow may be carried off 
in the sewers. 

‘‘A great deal depends,” he said, ‘‘on 
whether the storm comes by day or by 
night. At an hour when the big buildings 
are sending streams of hot water from 
their engine-rooms into the sewers the snow 
will pass out more rapidly. There is also 
the matter of the water-supply. If we are 
permitted to use a great deal of it to 
keep the snow moving we will be able to 
accomplish more than if the supply is 
limited.” 

Commissioner Fetherston figures that 
within four hours after the alarm is sent 
out he will have his army on the job. 
The gait of a big storm is about half an 
inch of snowfall an hour. At the end of 
the fourth hour there will be, therefore, two 
inches of snow for the squads to tackle. 
When they have cleaned certain sections 
in, say, four hours, there will be four inches 
of snow in other sections. But these later 
sections will be smaller, it is planned, and 
the men will rarely have more than four 
inches ahead of them, and usually only 
about two inches. 

A snow recruit can not be lined up and 
shot if he does not troop to the colors, and 
therein lies another question yet to be 
answered: What percentage of the 37,000 
now enrolled and seemingly willing to 
shovel snow will turn up for work when the 
day comes? Nobody in the department 
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pretends to know, for, as Mr. Buchanan, 


the department’s publicity man, remarked 
yesterday, the dear old Human Equation 
jsinvolved in this, and it is as hard as usual 
to get a line on it. 





A RESERVED SEAT IN THE THEATER 
OF WAR 


HERE aren’t many of them—reserved 

seats in the theater of war; and hardly 
ever is one of them occupied by a news- 
paper correspondent. The exception to 
the rule was offered to a certain Jefferson 
Jones, Staff Correspondent of the Minne- 
apolis Journal and The Japan Advertiser, 
yho, with other spectators, attended the 
premier production of ‘The Bombardment 
of Tsing-tao,”’ 
Shantung. The balcony which his party 
occupied was quite in proportion with the 
heroic dimensions of the ‘‘theater’’ itself, 
{ft being Prinz Heinrichberg, 1,000 feet 
high, and three miles back of Tsing-tao. 
On October 31 began the actual bom- 
bardment. The writer was fortunate enough 
to secure an invitation to accompany the 
members of staff of the British and Japa- 
nese expeditionary forees to the neighbor- 
ing mountain. They were none too soon 
jnarriving. Already the overture had be- 
gun and the stage was set. As we read in 
the story as given by the New York Times: 


in the Chinese province of 


When we arrived at the summit there 
was the theater of war laid out before us 
like a map. To the left were the Japanese 
and British cruisers in the Yellow Sea, 
preparing for the bombardment. Below 
was a Japanese battery, stationed near the 
Meeker House, which the Germans had 
burned in their retreat from the mountains. 
Directly ahead was the city of Tsing-tao, 
with the Austrian cruiser Kaiserin Elisa- 
beth steaming about in the harbor, while to 
the right one could see the Kiaochow coast 
and central forts and redoubts and the 
entrenched Japanese and British camps. 

We had just couched ourselves com- 
fortably between some large, jagged rocks, 
where we felt sure we were not in a direct 
line with the enemy’s guns, when suddenly 
there was a flash as if some one had turned 
alarge golden mirror in the field down 
beyond to the right. A little column of 
black smoke drifted away from one of the 
Japanese trenches, and a minute later those 
of us on the peak of Prinz Heinrichberg 
heard the sharp report of a field-gun. 

“Gentlemen, the show has started,’ 
said the British captain, as he removed his 
cap and started adjusting his ‘‘opera- 
glass.” No sooner had he said this than 
the report of guns came from all directions, 
with a continuous rumble, as if a giant 
bowling-alley were in use. Everywhere 
the valley at the rear of Tsing-tao was 
alive with golden flashes from discharging 
guns, and at the same time great clouds of 
bluish-white smoke would suddenly spring 
up around the German batteries, where 
some Japanese shell had burst. Over near 
the greater harbor of Tsing-tao we could 
see flames licking up the Standard Oil 
Company’s large tanks. 


And then the war-ships in the Yellow 
Sea opened fire on Iltis Fort, and for three 
ours we continually 


played our glasses 
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How many of us there are who don’t quite feel like 


spending the money for a new 


house—at least not this year— 


yet could manage all right to spend a moderate sum to modernize the old home! 


Vol. 39 
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on the field—on Tsing-tao and on the war. 
ships. With glasses on the central pp 
doubt of the Germans we watched th 
effects of the Japanese fire until the boon 
of guns from the German Fort A, on a litt 
peninsula jutting. out from Kiaochow Bay, 
toward the east, attracted our attention 
there. We could see the big siege-gun op 
this fort rise up over the bunker, aim at a 
war-ship, fire, and then quickly go dow, 
again. And then we would turn our eyes 
toward the war-ships in time to see 
fountain of water 200 yards from a vessel, 
where the shell had struck. We scanned 
the city of Tsing-tao. The 150-ton crane 
in the greater harbor, which we had seen 
earlier in the day, and which was said to 
be the largest crane in the world, had dis. 
appeared and only its base remained stand- 
ing. A Japanese shell had carried away 
the crane. 


Two days later his account was written 
and mailed, to consume over five weeks in 
its journey East. Thus, only three days of 
bombardment were witnessed. Of the 
other two he narrates: 


On November 1, the second day of the 
bombardment, we again stationed ourselves 
on the peak of Prinz Heinrichberg. From 
the earliest hours of morning the Japanese 
and British forees had kept up a continv- 
ous fire on the German redoubts in front 
of the Iltis, Moltke,-and Bismarck forts, 
and when we arrived at our seats it seemed 
as tho the shells were dropping around the 
German trenches every minute. Par- 
ticularly on the redoubt of Taitung-Chen 
was the Japanese fire heavy, and by early 
afternoon, through field-glasses, this Ger- 
man redoubt appeared to have had an 
attack of smallpox, so pitted was it from 
the holes made by bursting Japanese shells. 
By nightfall many parts of the German 
redoubts had been destroyed, together with 
some machine guns. The result was the 
advancing of the Japanese lines several 
hundred yards from the bottom of the hills, 
where they had rested earlier in the day. 

It was not until the third day of the 
bombardment that those of us stationed on 
Prinz Heinrichberg observed that our thea- 
ter of war had a curtain, a real asbestos one 
that screened the fire in the drops directly 
ahead of us from our eyes. We had 
learned that the theater was equipped 
with pits, drops, a gallery for onlookers, 
exits, and an orchestra of booming cannon 
and rippling, roaring pompoms; but that 
Nature had provided it with a curtain— 
that was something new to us. 

We reached the summit of the mountain 
about 11 a.m., just as some heavy clouds, 
evidently disturbed by the bombardment 
during the previous night, were dropping 
down into Litsun Valley and in front of 
Tsing-tao. For three hours we sat on the 
peak shivering in a blast from the sea, and 
all the while wondering just what was being 
enacted beyond the curtain. The firing 
had suddenly ceased, and with the filmy 
haze before our eyes we conjured up 
pictures of the Japanese troops making 
the general attack upon IItis Fort, ev 
dently the key to Tsing-tao, while the 
curtain of the theater of war was down. 

By early afternoon the clouds lifted, 
and with glasses we were able to dis- 
tinguish fresh sappings of the Japanese 
infantry nearer to the German redoubts. 
The Japanese guns, which the day before 
were stationed below us to the left, near 
the Meeker House, had advanced half 4 
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mile and were on the road just outside the 
yillage of Ta-yau. Turning our glasses on 
Kiaochow Bay, we discovered that the 
Kaiserin Elisabeth was missing, nor did a 
search of the shore-line reveal her. Whether 
she was blown up by the Germans or had 
hidden behind one of the islands I did not 
know. 

All the guns were silent now, and the 
British captain said: ‘‘Well, chaps, shall 
we take advantage of the intermission?” 

A half-hour later we were down the 
mountain and riding homeward toward 
Tschang-Tsun. 


To understand the situation in the East, 
the writer warns us, some idea of the 
topography of the country must be kept 


in mind. This he puts in brief for us as 


follows: 


Since the disembarkation of the Jap- 
anese Army on September 2, everything 
has seemingly favored the Germans. The 
country, which is unusually mountainous, 
offering natural strongholds for resisting 
the invading army, is practically devoid 
of roads in the hinterland. To add to this 
difficulty, the last two months in Shantung 
have seen heavy rains and floods which have 
really aided in holding off the ultimate fall 
of Kiaochow. 

One had only to see the road from 
Lanschan. over Makung Pass, on which 
the Japanese troops were forced to rely 
for their supplies, partly to understand 
the reason for the German garrison at 
Tsing-tao still holding out. The road, 
especially near the base, is nothing but 
a sea of clay, in which the military carts 
sink up to their hubs. Frequent rains 
every week keep the roadway softened 
up, and thus render it necessary for the 
Japanese infantry to rebuild it and to 
construct drainage ditches in order that 
there may be no delay in getting supplies 
and ammunition to the troops at the front. 

The physical characteristics of Kiaochow 
make it an ideal fortress. The entrance 
of the bay is nearly two miles wide and is 
commanded by hills rising 600 feet directly 
in the rear of Tsing-tao. The ring of hills 
that surrounds the city does not extend 
back into the hinterland, and thus there is 
no screen behind which the Japanese forces 
can quickly invest the city. Germany has 
utilized the semicircle of hills in the con- 
struction of large concrete forts equipped 
with Krupp guns of 14- and 16-inch caliber, 
which, for four or five miles back into the 
peninsula, command all approaches to the 
city. ; 

The Japanese Army in approaching 
Tsing-tao has had to do so practically 
in the open. The troops found no hills 
behind which they could with safety 
mount heavy siege-guns without detection 
by the German garrison. In fact, the 
strategic plan for the capture of the town 
has been much like the plan adopted by 
the Japanese forces at Port Arthur— 
they have foreed their approach by sap- 
pings. While this is a gradual method, it is 
certain of victory in the end and results 
im very little loss of life. 

The natural elevations of the IItis, 
Bismarck, and Moltke forts at the rear 
of Tsing-tao havé another advantage in 
that they are so situated that they are 
commanded by at least two other forts. 
All of the guns had been so placed that 
they can be turned on their neighbors, if 
the occasion arises. 
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Y stop hurting and disappear if you remove the pressure 
i™@ which isthe cause of all pag The ti 








isa 
(look at the picture) which by simple adjustment dis- 
ends the wherever necessary—produces perfect 
ZB te ease and comfort and makes your shoes wear 
\ Endorsed by doctors and chiropodists. 
A bh) Write TO-DAY for free booklet, giving full 
information with list of -best things for foot 


La 





*, 
No morecorn “comfort THE PEDICURE (0., Dept. 81, Buffalo, N.Y. 





Remington $4,875 


temin, 7 


The Typewriter that IS, and 
HAS BEEN for 35 years, the 


STANDARD 


for the typewriter using public. 


EASY TERMS 








FACTORY REBUILT, GUARANTEED 








These machines are the late model Remingtons—the 
Visible kind, printing $4 characters; they have the two color 
ribbon, back space key, variable line space platen and 
column selector keys. These machines accommodate any 
standard letter or bill head and write on envelopes, post 
cards, index cards and all office and business forms with 
facility. They are the machines par excellence for general 

around work and durability. 

All the bright parts are nickeled over copper; the black 
parts areenamelled by the same process as was used origi- 
nally in enamelling the machine. In reassembling (you 
understand, of course, that the machine has been entirely 
dismantled, cleaned and inspected) every worn and defec- 


FREE EXAMINATION 


A five days’ free examination is offered to any responsible party. 


want the machine, return it to us and we will pay the return transportati: m charges 
As a guaranty of good faith we ask a deposit of $8.75 which will be promptly re- 
If you keep the machine you pay us 


turned to you if you send the machine back. 


$5.00 each month for eight months, the first payment falling due 30 days froin date 
There is no red tape or publicity, simply an agreement 
between auy reliable individual and ourselves that is mutually protective. : 
These machines are sold as quickly as received from our factory. The market is 
If you want a machine, we advise ordering promptly. cs 
Any Commercial Agency, Bank or large concern will tell you as to our reliability. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, New York City 


of delivery of machine. 


never overstocked. 


tive part is discarded and new ones substituted. A new 
———- cylinder is put in as well as new feed rolls, paper 
nger rolls, ribbon and other perishable parts. An entire 
new keyboard is put on the machine and the striping and 
lettering is all new. Our rigid inspection system permits 
the passing of none but machines that stand every test. 
The guarantee we give with the machines (viz., one year) 
is the same as is given by the original manufacturer when 
the machine is brand new, and as we have been in the busi- 
ness of building new machines and rebuilding used onesfor 
over thirty years and are now the largest concern of the 
kind in the world, you will appreciate the fact that our 
guarantee is worth something. 
— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
| AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co. 
345 Broadway, New York City 


If you don’t Please ship me the Remington at $48.75, as adver- 
tised. Enclosed is deposit of $8.75 which you are to 
I promptly refund if I return the machine to you, 
I carefully packed, within five days. Otherwise sou 
are to keep the $8.75 and I will pay you $5.00 each 
| month until the full amount of $48.75 is paid. Th 
title of the machine is to remain in you until fully 
| paid for. Lunderstand you give the regular guar- 
I antee for one year. 
Name... 0.6 sce e ce ewenewebesercsserees 
] p | PURO P ETE ST SY oe TOP 
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What does the New Year 
mean to YOU? 


Is it to be the same old grind of hard 
work, uncongenial employment and 
small pay? 

Is it to be another twelve months of 
standing still while you watch other men 
get the advancement you hoped to get? 


Or, will you make it a year of real 
achievement? Will you realize now 
that the better job goes only to the man 
who has the training, and will you 
take steps now to get the training that 
the better job requires? 


If you really WANT the coming 
year to count for something, let the 
International Correspondence 
Schools help you to make your prog- 
ress SURE and TANGIBLE. 


It is the business of the I. C. S. to 
raise salaries. For 24 years theI. C. S. 
have been training men for success in 
the kind of work they like best. 


Mark the Coupon 
The coming year is the most import- 
ant in your life. Get areal start now. 
Mark and mail the coupon today. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 924 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without any obligation On my part, how If can 
qualify for the position before which I mark X: 











Salesmanship Civil Service 
Seiten! Rectn Pte ap 


El ca! 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Ti one Expert 





tect 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Serectu sal Engineer 











Mechan. En: 
idtaeiod Mectamen 
Civil En gin: 


Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engin 
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IF EVERY ONE WOULD SAVE 


OT the least important aspect of the 
situation produced by the war is de- 
clared by The Investor’s Magazine to be 
‘the changed, or changing, temper of the 
American people”’ in the matter of saving. 
For several years we have “‘lived too fast 
and too loose,” until extravagance has be- 
come “the national vice.” Of late years 
an increasing portion of our people ac- 
quired ‘‘the ideas of the spendthrift,’’ until 
their only mode of enjoyment consisted in 
“display and waste and empty-headed fri- 
volity,”’ a significant symptom of all this 
being the dancing-mania that swept over 
the country during the past two years. 
The writer believes a reaction was bound to 
come, with a return to the forehanded ways 
of our forefathers, the thrifty maxims of 
Franklin, and old national ideals of moder- 
ation and modesty. While bound to come 
sooner or later, the war brought the re- 
action ‘‘sooner than most of us expected,” 
so that the world already has entered on a 
period of economizing, even among the 
wealthy classes, where thrift and economy 
promise to become “actually fashionable.” 
In this country, it has been estimated 
that our annual savings amount to more 
than four billion dollars, but much of that 
sum ‘‘has been spent and squandered reck- 
lessly.”” If all our people will now resolve 
to save their money with greater care, the 
increased habits of thrift and the attendant 
cultivation of other virtues ‘‘ will more than 
make up for the temporary loss and short- 
age occasioned by the war.” 

The same subject is discust in an editorial 
article in The Journal of Commerce, which 
says that when the war is over, great de- 
struction of capital having occurred, there 
will be great need of money with which to 
rebuild industries and restore trade. This 
will give ‘‘unprecedented opportunities for 
those who have money to invest,”’ a con- 
dition which makes it well worth while for 
people to practise greater economy and in- 
dulge in less extravagance of expenditure. 
Few ever realize what the result would be 
if more attention were given to saving 
money. The writer points out results that 
are easily possible of attainment: 

‘There are now approximately 100,000,- 
000 of us. Take that as a convenient round 
number. It is usually calculated that one 
in five of them, or 20,000,000, are males of 
mature years, and many somewhat under 
maturity, as well as some females, are 
capable of earning and saving more or less. 
Let us assume that one-half of the full num- 
ber are so poor and incapable of earning 
more than they need for their continual 
wants in decent living, or are so given to 
waste, that nothing is to be expected of 
them in the way of contributing to the cap- 
ital of the country. Of the rest, suppose 
one-half could, without the sacrifice of any- 


and we will cut it down one-half. That 
would leave $2,500,000,000, or, adding that 
of the small savers, $3,000,000,000 in all, 

“That is a pretty tidy sum to be going 
into useful investment in the course of a 
year, and nobody suffering in consequence, 
In faet, everybody would be better oceu- 
pied during the process and acquiring bet- 
ter habits of both industry and thrift, and 
a great deal could be done with the capital 
saved. Through savings-banks and finan- 
cial institutions it would make its way into 
productive enterprises, strengthen the 
means of extracting wealth from the earth 
and transforming it to the many uses for 
supplying human wants and meeting future 
needs. During the stimulated process of 
production, distribution, and interchange, 
the cost of living would be kept down 
and the means of living increased while 
this transferable capital was supplying the 
place of that destroyed or wasted by war. 
When the conflict was over and the process 
of reconstruction was begun, the people of 
the United States would be in a position to 
take an important part in it and reap a 
goodly share of the fruits. 

“They would have their own domestic 
interests in pretty good shape and could, 
perhaps, supply considerable capital to 
those abroad who would have so much re- 
building and restoring todo. At all events, 
they would have what they have been 
owing abroad greatly reduced, if not all paid 
off, so as not to be continually sending a 
goodly part of their earnings to pay debts 
or interest on foreign capital invested here.” 


This subject gives peculiar interest to 
another article in The Investor’s Magazine 
deseribing the first savings-bank ever 
opened, so far as known. This bank was 
the creation of the Rev. Henry Duncan, 
pastor of a church in a small Scottish village 
named Ruthwell, which lies a few miles 
from Dumfries. In that village much pov- 
erty had existed and pauperism was com- 
mon. Mr. Duncan believed a great part of 
this could be limited through the cultiva- 
tion of habits of economy. Banks at that 
time would not accept a smaller deposit 
than ten pounds. Hence Mr. Dunean con- 
ceived the idea of a bank for poor men 
which would receive deposits in any amount, 

















more shares of high-grade 
dividend - paying stocks or 
bonds listed on the New 


STOCKS 
fey, [omy 
York Stock Exchange. You 
can invest whatever amount 


you find convenient under our plan of 


Partial Payment Purchases 


You can buy both stocks and bonds. $20 down buys one 


thing necessary to comfort, save on the 
average $100 in a year. That would mean 
an accumulation of $500,000,000. The 
other half, we will say, are well-to-do, many 
of them rich and accustomed to be lavish 


ye LA 


share of U.S. Steel; $30 down, one share of Pennsyl- 
vania R.R.; $10 down, a $100 New York City bond, etc., 
balance in small monthly payments. You receive the 
dividends while paying for the securities. 
Write for Free 
Booklet No. 13 


Sheldon, Mo 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 


We Execute Orders in GRAIN 


& C 42 Broadway 
0., New York City 











in their expenditure on things which con- 
tribute little or nothing to either necessity 
or comfort or even rational amusement. 
Would it be too much to estimate that, tak- 
ing them by and large, those of moderate 
means and those of great wealth, they could 
‘‘put by” $1,000 a year on the average? 
That would look pretty big in the aggregate, 





» From ‘The Investor's Magazine."’ 

SMALL HOUSE STILL STANDING IN A SCOTCH 
VILLAGE WHERE THE FIRST SAVINGS-BANK WAS} 
STARTED. IN THE IRON CHEST SHOWN ABOVE THE 5 
DEPOSITS WERE KEPT UNTIL INVESTED. 
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"seni | The True Test of Tires 


‘sted here.” 


insesail ie | \ 7ETERAN drivers, beginners and prospective 
: Méoaiine motorists are drawn to the Automobile Show 


pank ever 


bank was to inspect the many new things in motordom. 
y D ‘ a 

tish village The tire problem confronts them all. 

few miles , Firestone success shows that veterans have. settled 


h pov- . : ; ‘ 
waa the question by using Firestone Tires exclusively. 


eat part of f . Beginners and ‘“‘prospectives’’ would save time, 

he cultive- : . miles of service and money by taking advantage 

uks 95 [ke “. of the experience of older drivers. ‘ 

ad a“ gg FirestoneTires are standard ; they have earned 

yee re for themselves a name that amounts to pres- 
tige. This prestige has actual merit to back it. 


ny amount, 
“Most Miles Per Dollar” 


This is the true test of tires—the teSt of quality, design, work- 
manship—the test that means economy -and satisfaction. 
All dealers have Firestones—or can get them promptly 
FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


AKRON, OHIO Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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We Want to Give You 
“Human Energy” 


Our book explains the laws governing right 
exercise—some of them for the first time. It 
shows clearly and concisely why a tew minutes 
= movements scientifically directed to 
reach your internal organs—most of which are 
muscular—will do more for your health and 
strength than hours of random exercise, 

We offer it to you free, because we want you 
to understand the principles underlying The 
Thompson Course, which has brought thou- 
sands from uncertain health and inefficiency 
into fuller, more useful and serener life. 

Sooner or later, you will adopt the prin- 
ciples of my Course—all men of_sedentary 
life will. You will find “Human Energy” a 
real contribution to the science of makin 
the most of oneself. It is startling, yet obvi- 
ously true. | for it puts you under 
no obligation, except to read it as though it 
were written by a friend. 


THE THOMPSON COURSE, Inc. 
126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


























Clark Heaters 
for WINTER DRIVING 






In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage 


During coldest weather a_Clark Heater will 
always keep you warm and cozy. It supplies 
the heat without flame, smoke or smell, We 
make twenty styles of these heaters— from 90c 
to $10. Most of them have attractive carpet 
covers with asbestos lining. They fit in at the 
feet in any vehicle, occupy little space and are 
just the thing for real comfort. You cannot 
nd or break them—they last forever. 

We guarantee that you will be well satisfied or 
your money will be refunded. Ask your dealer 
for a CLARK HEATER. 

Write for complete free catalog—a postal 

will bring it. Why not WRITE NOW? 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
88 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 


It Depends on the Carbon Paper 


Some business men ignore the vital 
importance of permanent carbon 
records until stung by the loss fol- 
lowing a faded or illegible carbon 
Fa) copy. Some insure themselves with 


CARBON PAPER 
They know it will give them copies that are perma- 
poy clear ed all — cee Gn will be readable 
as long as the paper holds together. 7; lock the 
stable door 4¢fore the horse is stolen. as 
Write for FREE Sample Sheet and grove this never- 
fading, never-smudging, never-rubbing carbon paper. 
F. $. WEBSTER CO., 334 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS, 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pi 
Ask for Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 























great or small. And so in 1810, in his small 
cottage at Ruthwell (shown in this issue on 
another page), Mr. Duncan opened a sav- 
ings-bank, with a large iron strong-box (also 
shown in illustration) as his place for 
safe-keeping of money, he holding one key 
to the box and two elders of his church 
each holding others. 

In the first year his deposits amounted 
to £151; in the second year £176 additional 
were deposited, in the third £241, in the 
fourth £922—an aggregate of more than 
$7,000. Mr. Duncan’s experiment proved 
the truth of his theory as to relief from 
poverty. A decrease at once set in in Ruth- 
well in the number of those who sought 
relief. Not many years passed before the 
village was completely rid of paupers. His 
success traveled far from his village, went 
throughout Scotland and into England. 
Indeed, the fame of it spread on the Conti- 
nent and even to America. Mr. Duncan 
gave up preaching and became a banker, 
published a book about his work, and within 
seven years saw enacted by the British Par- 
liament a savings-bank act, largely as a 
result of his own appearance before a com- 
mittee to explain what his bank had done. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON ODD-LOT BUYING 


Since the Stock Exchange was reopened 
for business in all its branches, attention 
has been drawn to the cumulative power of 
investment-buying from a small army of 
small investors that has grown up in recent 
years, known as odd-lot buyers. Within a 
fortnight after the reopening of the Ex- 
change, an important odd-lot house esti- 
mated that the buying of small amounts of 
stock had been 50 per cent. greater than 
the selling and that the majority of orders 
to purchase were for outright purchases and 
not for margin accounts. At the present 
time, when the market for securities has 
been in need of support, the absorption of 
stocks by odd-lot buyers has been ‘‘a very 
welcome balance against the selling that 
has been encountered,”’ says a writer in the 
New York Evening Post. This writer adds: 


**The time is really short since the small 
investor and trader was shunted to one side 
in Wall Street, and sent around the corner 
to a little-known broker who was willing to 
accept cheap accounts. Definitely past is 
the time when only rich folk were wanted 
down-town; this may be judged from the 
fact that nearly a third of the present total 
business of the Stock Exchange is made up 
from orders in lots of less than the recog- 
nized:100-share trading unit., Howdeepis the 
desire to retain the good-will of the odd-lot 
trader was well emphasized when it became 
known that fifteen specialists on the floor of 
the Exchange, who never before had con- 
descended to such a thing, had entered the 
business of odd-lot dealing with such zest 
that the established dealers had abandoned 
increased charges they proposed to exact 
from the trading public and returned to old 
rates in order to preserve their business. 

“‘Whether the odd-lot houses are the 
legitimate and desirable successors of the 
bucket-shops or whether they are a creation 
of a new era in finance, their record is show- 
ing them to have done far more good than 
merely to support the art of engraving and 
printing of stock certificates. They have 
made thousands of investors; they have 
made many traders who formerly felt they 
would be laughed out of an office if they 
appeared with $100 to deposit as margin 
for a speculative transaction.” 





America’s Favorite 
Stil POLAND WATER Aerated 
ecognized as the Leader for its Purity an 
Medicinal Properties in every part of the World 
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Most painters are anxious to do 
good work. Most painters know 
the good that 


Zinc 


does in paint. You are the decid. 
ing factor. Do you want the best 
paint on your house—or don’t you? 


Our booklet, ‘Your Move,” 
tells why. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 416, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult 
our Research Bureau 





i, COS Health in the Home is easily 
Sensresies wy, observing 

symptoms, u t 
a) THERMOMETERS Eau whether symptoms sig: 


nify illness without a 
| 
» Fever 


Ty cos Thermometer 


It avoids calling the doctor unnecessarily, 
Most dealers sell Tycos Fever, 
Bath, Desk, Candy, Window, Cab- 
inet, Traveling and Maximum and 
Minimum Thermometers. 

Go to your dealer first. If he does not 
have Tycos Fever Thermometers (like illus+ 
tration) or will not order for you, send us his 
name and address with $1.50 and we will 
send you one. Valuable booklet A-1 ‘‘Health 

‘, and Comfort’ on request. 








YOU CAN HEAR! 


You see the wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled 150,000 deaf people to hear. We are 
sure it will do the same for you; are so absolutely 
certain of it that we are eager to send you ap 


Acousticon 
On FREE TRIAL 


Without Deposit 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask for 
your free trial, No money to pay, no red tape, no 
reservations to this offer. Our confidence in the 
present Acousticon is so complete that we will gladly 
take all the risk in proving beyond any doubt that 
The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 

The Acousticon has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
what you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of 
the Acousticon, You'll get it promptly, and if it 
doesn’t make you hear, return it and you will owe us 
nothing—not one cent. Address 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1302 Candler Blds., N. ¥- 

Toronto, Ont. Office, 468 Yonge St. 
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~The Wall Street Journal has ascertained 
fhat dealers in odd lots during the year 
1913 were responsible for about 32 per cent. 
of the total transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change; that is, the five firms which special- 
ize in odd lots sold 24,083,901 shares during 
that year, the grand total of shares sold on 
the Exchange being 83,362,639. These fig- 
ures show a percentage of about 28 for odd- 
lot transactions, but other brokers besides 
the five firms who specialize in odd lots 
dealt in approximately 3,000,000 odd-lot 
shares, so that the total of odd-lot transac- 
tions would be about 32 per cent. of all. 
These figures were originally compiled for 
the New York Times Annalist, which pre- 
gents other interesting data, as follows: 


Per cent. 

Total Investment of Inv. 

Dealings Dealings lings 
Odd lots, shares. . 27,083,901 24,083,901 89 % 
Full lots, ee 83,362,639 7,113,088 8.5% 
Bonds... » $497; 991,000 $472,091, 450 % % 


HOW MUCH RETAIL TRADE WAS OFF 


From what are described as “excellent 
sources of information” The Journal of 
Commerce learns that the loss in business 
encountered by large department stores in 
New York in the autumn and first month 
of the present winter ‘‘only slightly ex- 
ceded 10 per cent.’”’ The large stores in 
December should have done a business of 
about $450,000 a week. They were actu- 
ally doing about $50,000 less. The num- 
ber of shoppers, according to reports from 
the stores themselves, appeared to be quite 
up to the average. The amount of the av- 
erage purchase, however, was smaller. In 
other words, as many customers as formerly 
went to the stores for Christmas-buying, 
but they spent less per capita than in a 
normal year. The writer says further: 


“This curtailment in the mg ing per 
customer seems to take the form of buy- 
ing about the same articles as heretofore, 
but selecting a cheaper quality. Heads of 
stores, when questioned as to the probabil- 
ity of customers buying m6re useful and 
practical articles this year, did not all agree 
that this difference was very noticeable. 
Fancy articles, the head of one large store 
stated, an still being taken in about an 
average wa 

“An illustration of the character of the 
buying was given in regard to furs. Where 
in previous years the high-priced furs were 
bought in quantity, this year furs are still 
being taken, but largely of cheaper quality. 
It has likewise been noticed all season that 
in the buying of ready-to-wear suits and 

more women are looking for bar- 
gains than usual. 

“That large retailers had prepared for 
about the character of buying that is actu- 
ally taking place this season may not have 
been known to business circles at large, but 
itis said to be a fact just the same. A pol- 
iey seems to have been followed for some 
weeks in the buying of different depart- 
ments that permitted the large stores to 
take full advantage of merchandise offered 
by manufacturers and other producers at 

prices.” 


BENEFITS FROM HIGHER FREIGHT- 
RATES 


A rough estimate has been made of the 
benefits likely to accrue to railroads af- 
fected by the recent decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission granting an 
increase in rates. Interesting points as to 
these results and a table showing the esti- 
mated help to the dividend balances of the 
toads affected are given in The Journal of 
Commerce: 


“Investigation shows that the railroad 
systems in the East, which carry the great- 
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There was a lot of complaining 
last year at the amount of work re- 
quired to dig up all of the informa- 
tion demanded by the Income Tax 
law. Then it began to occur to 
many business men that it was a 
mighty helpful thing, for the good 
of their own business, to know these 
facts; and it furthermore occurred to 
them that it was bad business for a 
man to be so in the dark about his 
own affairs as to be baffled by the 
requirements of his Income Tax 
report. 

It means a serious penalty to give 
inaccurate information in your Tax 
report—but ignorance of the essen- 
tial facts of your business is likely 
to cost you a far more serious pen- 
alty—losses in your own business 
caused by not knowing what is go- 
ing on or how you stand financially. 


The facts for which the govern- 


Makers of adding and adding-subtracting 
bookkeeping machines, listing and mon- 
listing adding and calculating machines, 
visible-printing adding and calculating 
machines—% different models in 587 com- 
binations of Seatures—$150 to $950 in U.S. 
Basy payments if desired, 

















‘Write us—we can help you 
get the figures for your 


Income fax 


ment asks once a year, any man can 
know every day of the year. He 


can know ai// about his business © 


every day. It is this kind of work 
that Burroughs Information Bulle- 
tins explain. There is a Burroughs 
Bulletin on practically every kind of 
business. There is a special Bulle- 
tin which will show you how you 
can know your business in every 
detail. 

To get this information doesn’t 
mean added expense—the whole 
Burroughs idea is based on the 
simple principle that it is just as easy 
to record the meaning of figures as 
it is to record the figures themselves. 

If you will let us know what kind 
of business you are in, we will mail 
an explanation of Burroughs Service 
as applied to that business. 

Now is a good time to write— 
before Income Tax Time. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


49 Burroughs Block 
Detroit, Michigan 


European Office: 
76 Cannon Street, London E. O., Eng. 











WANTED AN IDEA! 


stent? Ae we 


Who can think of some simple thing 

your ideas, they may bring you Ba ty rite for “‘Need 
Inventions” and “H 
Money.” 


Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


ow to Get Your Patent and oe 
RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, 


rPELKPEA 
PEN PL 


VENUS 


Ware Finest t The “M 





f 











oo 


guaranteed. Ourprices arelower than others, 
Write for Souvenir bookmark ood acca =| oe. 
ing the removable, non. 
sfiguring{ron bands, and the handsome Sanitary, 
ission, and Si 


ro] el OSs LO) NAN i 


BOOKCASES 


are made for little libraries that are bound 
to grow. You will find them adapted to 
the books you have and are getting this 
season, and you will be just as delighted 
with their usefulness, fitness, beauty, good 
quality, and economy when you have hun- 
dreds of books in your own collection. 


You can start with one section 
and add as needed. We have agen- 
cieseverywhere. Gunn quality is 





. tandard designs. 


The Guns Faraiture Co., Dept. B-19, Grand Rapids, Mich. 



















We are the Calox Army, 
All eager for the fray; 

With bristling arms and powder, 
We're bound to win the day. 


ew battle for sound 
white teeth is won by 
the daily use of the scien- 
tific, oxygenized powder 


SALOxX 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


Dentists advise this 
powder to secure the 
highest degree of tooth 
cleanliness. 


Sample and colored booklet, 
The Tooth Brush Army, Free. 


McKesson & Robbins, 91 Fulton St., New York City 


















How to No other method gives so quick- 


ly the vital facts concerning sales, selling 
Chart costs and we of profit as circu- 
GET OUR BOOK lar 


Divided into 
““How to Chart Your 


100 Yeni, making their 
Your Business."” 


use easy. 
Learn all about INSTANT USE 
CHART STATIONERY. Send 10 


* 
2c stamps for book and samples. Business 
Chart Stationery Company, 1022 Monroe Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 














FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY See 














The Babies of Our Nation 
Need Holstein Cows’ Milk 


All over our land to-day we see movements toward the 
In looking 
after the nation’s future, our attention should center on 
It is their right to have given them 
in the very beginning of their existence every assistance 
gag to insure them strong, healthy, vigorous constitu- 


prevention rather than the cure of disease. 
the new-born babes. 


Nearly all the leading medical authorities to-day s: ay 


“clean, pure, Holstein cows’ milk is best for infant fee 


ing” because it is nearest to the human mother’s milk, and 
in addition it imparts the strength and vitality of the large, 


_ Strong and vigorous, black-and-white Holstein cow. 
hag 


agine that yellow milk is better, for s isn't. Investigate 
ro registered Holstein cows’ m sending for our 
REE booklet, ‘‘ The Story of Holstein: ilk.”? 





HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN 
OF AMERICA 


35-L American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 


‘ood for baby is good for any invalid or convales- 
cent. Holstein milk (4 naturally light-colored. Don’t im- 


ASSOCIATION 
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est relative percentages of their total ton- 
nage per annum in the excepted items of 
anthracite and bituminous coal, coke, and 
ore, are the Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley, 
Philadelphia & Reading, Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York Central, Erie, Lake Shore, and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. In 
the case of the Pennsylvania of an approxi- 
mate annual tonnage of 150,000,000 tons, 
over 60,000,000 tons include coal, coke, and 
ore; on the New York Central, about 20,- 
000,000 tons of the road’s annual tonnage 
of over 50,000,000 tons are coal, etc.; more 
than 50 per cent. of the Lehigh Valley’ s 
annual tonnage of 30,000,000 tons is coal, 
coke, ete.; approximately 56 per cent. 
of the Baltimore & Ohio’s annual freight 
tonnage in official classification territory 
is that of the excepted commodities, while 
the Erie and Lackawanna each have ap- 
proximately 40 to 50 per cent. of their 
annual tonnage in coal, coke, and iron ore. 

“The following tabulation is presented 
as giving a rough approximation of the in- 
dividual net gains which will probably be 
realized by sixty of the principal railroad 
companies in official classification territory 
involved in the rate advances granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
thelast column of the table isanapproximate 
estimate of the actual benefits in earnings 
which the more important railroad systems 
will realize after deductions are made be- 
eause of the large coal, coke, and ore ton- 
nage which they annually carry, upon 
which no advances were granted. 


Approrimate 


Benefit 
Estimated after Re- 
Benefit to duction of 
Dividend Estimated 
Balance Tonnage of 
on 1913 Excepted 
Earnings Rates on 
of 4% Coal, Coke, 
Railroads Advance and Ore 
cn nnddindiehees vis le 
pO SS re eee 30,764 aes 
Baltimore & Ohio................. 3,207,780 $1,110,000 
Bangor & Arostook............... Se? * sitelenc 
Bessemer & Lake Erie............. 300,388 2 i... 
Boston & Maine.................. 8 re 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg... . . 376,475 ‘een 
Buffalo & Susquehanna............ 86,880 
EOIN, Occ cv ccccsonsins 6,97! 




















Central New England............. 126.666 

Central R. R. of N. J......... 876,138 

Central Vermont Ry....... 418,327 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois. . 479,465 

Chicago & Erie.......... ; 170,006 
tChicago, Ind. & Southern.......... 157,477 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. . 187,303 

Chicago Terminal & Southeastern... 66,844 

Cin., . 7 jj. ee ee 295,391 
og ee ere 45,204 
tClev., Cin., C. &&.L..... 927,256 7 
Delaware & Hudson. 804,174 Ee 
Del., Lack. & West. . 1, 184,7 737 450,000 


Det. & Mackinac. . 
Det., Tol. & Ironton. 
Elgin, Joliet & East. . 








Grand Trunk Western Ry 
pong | Valley Ry 
Lake Erie & West. 











tLake Shore & Mich. § 750,000 
Lehigh & New England + 
Lehigh Valley. 650,000 

tLong Island R. R "138, ae ae 
Maine Central. . 0 Ee 

tMichigan Centra 920,761 ee 
. Y.C. & H.R. 2,752,278 1,800,000 
+N. Y., Chicago & St. L. COS ere 
N. Y., N. H. & 1,362,879 $250,000 
N. Y., Ont. & OO  —ees 
tN. Y., Phila. & Norfolk RE ae 
N. Y., S er. - aseres 
tNorthern tral ... aanbise 
Penn. R. R. lines East a 

*Penn. Co. lines West 2,026,462 3,500,000 
Peoria & Eastern. . ar 
Pere Marquette. . . . RE = 

tPhila., Balt. & Wash 419,675 Sy 
Philadelphia & Reading 1,641,339 300,000 

*Pitts., C., C. & St. L 1,258,528 315,000 

Pitts. & Lake Erie RS ods cua 
Pitts., Shawmut & North Pn  . eSsee% 

CE Se a es A wabens 

{Toledo & O. Cent ae Ce... 
Tol., St. L. & West Se whens 
Ulster & Delaware........ ee tegen 
*"v a teh aety Ee Ary aa oe 

Miiabtebsastescdngh tds 40 870,974 600,000 

Were “ee & Sea Shore............ RS 
3 * Sere Se saber 
Wheeling & Lake Erie............. Se 

ES eee $38,074,391 $10,525,000 
* Penn. lines West. t Penn. lines. 
+N. Y. C. lines. 


i me ‘of Howard Elliott on De- 















ASk 
your 
stationer 


popular pen 
in the world— 


Esterbrook’s 
Falcon No. 048 


The standard pen for genera) 
correspondence, combining 
smooth, medium point with 

large ink-holding capacity. 
md 10c. for useful metal box con+ 
taining 12 of our most popular pens, in- 
cluding the famous Falcon 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 





Basic Efficiency 


To keep working, you must keep well, 


Without health, other efficiency is impossible, 
How to keep well without drugs, through forming 
natural health habits, is taught in Goop Heatta— 
a pocket magazine issued monthly for busy men, 
Not dry and technical—but intensely interesting 
and easily understood. $1 a year until March 8ist, 
1 ns —attee that date, $2 a year. Sample copy FREE, 
Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO, 
401 West Main Street, Battle Creek, Michigan 








Your Money Will Earn 7% & 8% 


invested in first mortgages in Oklahoma 
City improved real estate. We have never 
had a loss. Interest paid promptly. Value 
of property three times amount of loan, 
ee for free booklet describing our busi- 

and list of loans. We have loans of 
$150. 00 to $10,000.00. 


Aurelius-Swanson Co. 
31 State Nat. Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














some Rocker. 
Simply fasten eight 
thumb-screws —all 
you need is a pair 
of hands and five 
minutes’ time, to 
save $8.25 when 
buying this beauti- 
ful—quartered 0; 
—Spanish Japasote 
—leather upholstered—arm rocker. Finished in 
golden, fumed or early English style, at 
direct:from-factory- -to-you price of $11.75. Real 
Goatskin $16.75. 


is built according to the 
This Rocker best furniture traditions— 
seat upholstered, with oil tempered Turkish 
spiral springs, and plenty of them, fasten 


securely—the back stuffed with cotton felt, very 
soft and comfortable. 


Rocker Shipped Completely Finished 


but knocked down to save freight. Simply 


shows the wonderful possibilities for saving on 


CT- 


all your furniture needs by buying the DI 
From-Factory-to-You, way. 


Send Today 


for our complete FREE cat- 
alog “‘D” of modern furni- 
ture—shows hundreds _ of 
pieces for living rooms, din- 
ing rooms and bed rooms 
at wholesale factory prices. 


DIRECT FURNITURE CO. 
Gor. 5th and Federal Sts. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| THE SPICE OF LIFE 





{ Bookish.—Dororura NEewrox—‘“ Where 
is papah? ” 

Mrs. Newrox—“ In the library, dearie 
=but don’t wake him up now.”’—Puck. 





" Made in U. S. A—Manacina Eprror— 
Great snakes! I can’t make head or 
fail of this Petrograd cable. Ask our 
Russian correspondent to step here a 
moment.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Change.—BoarprerR—“ Here’s a_ nickel 
Ifound in the hash.” 

LanpLapy—“ Yes, I put it there. You’ve 
been complaining, I understand, about 
lack of change in your meals.’”’—Boston 
Transcript. 





Mistake Corrected.—“ Look here ! ”’ said 
an excited man to a druggist. “‘ You gave 
me morphin for quinin this morning.” 

“Ts that so?” replied the druggist. 
“Then you owe me twenty-five cents.”— 
Christian Register. 





The Lesser Evil.—‘‘I can give you a 
cold bite,’”’ said the woman. 

“Why not warm it up?” asked the 
tramp. 

“There ain’t any wood sawed.” 

“So? Well, give it to me cold.”—New 
York Sun. 





Played Out.—‘‘ Why are you moping 
there, Dick? ”’ 

“T’ve no one to play with.” 

“ Well, go and fetch ¥reddie next door.” 

“Oh, I played with him yesterday, and 
I don’t suppose he’s well enough to come 
out yet.’’—London Opinion. 





How to Pronounce Them.—For the in- 
formation of war-inclined readers, we print 
the following table of pronunciation, hoping 
it will prove as helpful and illuminating as 
the average table of its kind in the daily 
press: 

Xyrousspucbiurj, pronounced Yuhs-hkdhsg-hsg-hgx-j. 


Hbedhkhfgeu, Lawyuf-ghfs-ing-yyz. 
Zygtr, ‘ Gsfx-fy. 
Vitckafdhhkzzyprl, Vod-ka. 
Grkamamatveitch,  “ Dsanmeo-go-bombski. 
Boobmf, oS Boobmf. 

—Puck. 





Not Giving It Away.—‘‘ Unde Joe” 
Cannon was asked to-day what he thought 
of the outlook for the Republican party in 
1916, and he answered with a story. 

“A black man was arrested for horse- 
stealing while I was prosecuting-attorney 
in Vermilion county,” he said. ‘ and was 
placed on trial after being duly indicted. 
When his day in court came he was taken 
before the judge and I solemnly read the 
charge in the indictment to him. 

“* Are you guilty or not?’ I asked. 

“The black man rolled uneasily in his 
chair. ‘ Well, boss,’ he finally said, ‘ ain’t 
dat the very thing we're about to try?’ ”— 
New York Herald. 


Build £.... 





A Stillwell California 


emestow HOME 


Our Books Show 132 Plans 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
agit, Gaeee to $6000—Price 50c 

est Bungalows” 
5I—$600 to $2000—Price 50c 
“Little yon aoe a Se 
ésell books & blue prints 3% 930° 1700—Price 
iirmeney Goch onnteene All 3 for $1.00—Postpaid 


















Rw. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 4349 Henne Bldg.,Los Angeles 
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Signing Up 
Against Chance 
What is your chance against sickness of accie | 
Lhe dent ? Youre as sound page tw and always 
feel fine. So did Bob Searles and he was fit as a 
fighter until pneumonia laid him up for 
months. Howard Denny wasas strong as a horse, 
and an athlete, but a scratch by a letter-spindle 
resulted in blood-poisoning oak wall him to a 
hospital for twenty-two weeks, 


Let us assume that Searles and Denny were 
pee against illness and accident by our new Equity-Value 





isability Policy. Searles received $650, or $50 per week, and Denny was paid $1100 
for the loss of his time. They were insured for $10,000 each in case ie i death 


and $50 per week for disability. They were signed up against chance—and they won, 


Both are first-class risks. They are normally occupied men. Neither is in a hazardous 
calling. Neither travels much. They both lead lives and their days are practically 
repetitions. One was injured at a place sup y safe. The other was ov by 
unexpected illness, Each was enabled, by his indemnity, to finance his loss of time and the 
added expenses above living costs: Searles’ firm paid him his salary, but 
Denny was a lawyer and his income stopped until recovery. 


Now, assume that you are in the same class as these men. The 
story, of course, is simply illustrative, but hundreds of claims like theirs 
are paid annually, How would you finance unexpected illness or 
pant nace You've never given accident and health insurance the 
consideration you've given to protecting your family against losing you 
by death. Your pro is insured against fire or storm because it's an 
asset representing cash. hat value do you set on your greatest asset-— 
your earning capacity ? 


It will certainly pay you to know just how you can protect yourself against time-loss, 
against money-loss, against chance and the doctor’s bill as a result of accident or 
illness—for a premium (in the preferred class) of $10.00* per $1000 death benefit. 
$10,000 protection for $100 per year. Varying sums are paid for loss of limbs, sight 
and other permanent injuries. Five dollars per week for every $1000 of insurance if you 
are laid up by accident or illness. Sign and mail the coupon. It will bring a sample 
EQUITY-VALUE Disability Policy, or Accident Policy, with full information. Your 
signature involves no obligation, of course. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


* Eleven Dollars in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
je 5, Texas, Oklah ‘and Mi ; 


























MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY Name 
4 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Plasee send me a sample Equity- Street 
Valug { Fecident Policy and infor- City “a 
tion, without obligation , 
as advertised, ee oO Age 
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PLEASE YOUR 
WHOLE FAMILY 


The purchase of an article which represents the 
finest of the craft assures you a permanent 
satisfaction. 

The touch of an artist, the advantage of being 
sectional—add to these skillful workmanship, 
carefully selected lumber perfectly seasoned, 
finish applied with scrupulous care—that is why 
a Macey Library Case is permanently pleasing. 
They are built in the Period styles. You 


would like them in your home. 
Write for our Style Book. 


Lhe Macey Co 


Designers and Makers ~of——"> 
Systems, Filing Appliances, Library Cases. Safes 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 
In Canada made by Canada Furniture Mfrs,. Ltd. 
Woodstock, Ontario 


ARTCRAFT 


| Do Not Look Sectional 
But They Are 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


December 24.—Germans ai 
an engagement ~vith British and Indian 
troops near St. Hubert, Belgium. 


EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE EAST 


December 23.—Owing to new movements 
of Austrian troops in the neighborhood 
of Przemysl and to the south of Krakoy, 
in Galicia, Grand Duke Nicholas findsit 
necessary to raise the siege of the latte 


December 24.—General von Hindenburg’s 
troops are heavily massed_along the 
Bsura and Rawaka rivers in Poland, but 
are held in check by the Russians. 
Russian force lately investing Krakow 
makes a rapid swing eastward across the 
Donajec to Biala river, where an Aus 
trian force advancing from the south 
is engaged. 


The 


December 25.—Fighting is reported near 
Létzen, 
Germans are successful, securing 1,00 
prisoners. 
victorious on the Biala, and advance 


in East Prussia, in which the 
In Galicia the Russians are 


to intervene between the Aus- 


trian force just engaged and that ap 
proaching from Sanok. 


December 28.—Tho cannonading continues 
along the whole line in Poland, there are 
evidences, according to report, that the 
German attack is slackening, as a con- 
sequence of the failure of the Austrian 
flank movement in Galicia. The center 
of conflict has shifted somewhat south- 
ward to the Pilieza river. 


IN THE WEST 


December 23.—It is reported that the 

French have won possession of the for- 

est of La Pretre, in Alsace, and are bom- 
barding the fortifications of Metz. 


are the victors in 


December 27.—The Germans secure sev- 
eral trenches south of Ypres, but in the 
Lens region the Allies reach and hold 
800 yards of first-line German trenches. 
An attack by land and sea upon Niew- 


is successfully resisted by the 


Germans. 
It is reported that 200,000 Germans are 
massing at Antwerp, to remain there for 
defense in case of siege. 


The recon- 








Travel and Resort Directory 


Travel and Resort Directory 

















AND POINTS 
IN CUBA 


HAVAN 
Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


NASSAU 


Weekly service from New York and 
direct connections with Havana. 





S.S.HAVANA 10,000 Tons Displacement 
S.S.SARATOGA 10,000 Tons Displacement 
and fleet of large steamers in service. 
Built in America and sailing under the 
American Flag. 


Separate or combined tours of 10 and 
23 days, and up. lent 
service, spacious passe: quarters. 
Booklets, rates and schedules will be 
promptly lied on ti 


NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
(Ward Line) 





»Y ” 


GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 14, E. R., N. Y. 


Or any authorized ticket 
office or tourist bureau. 

















-—TOURIST BOOK FREE— 


Write I. M. Howell, Secretary of State, 
Dept. R, Olympia, Wn., for ‘ ‘Beauties 
of the State of Washington,” illus- 
trating in color the many scenic splen- 
dors —snow-capped mountains, for- 
ests, mational parks, cities, scenic 
highways, ‘inland seas, lakes and 
mighty rivers— which lure the tour- 
ist to the wonderful 











The Best Regular Ser- 
vices to 
China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, N 
—. Round World 
and Winter Tours 
ndia. Peninsular & 
Orieatal S. N. Co. Fall 
information from 


CUNARD ae 21-24 State St., N.Y. 


IT's SOUTH AMERICA NOW 


Most beautiful cities in the world. Climate, 
nery, Hotels, Social Life. Tours to Brazil, 








Argentina and all South American points via | 


Panama Canal. Also to Hawaii and Japan. 
Sea trip to Panama Pacific and — 
Expositions. Write for booklet *‘O"’ 


Topham Tours, 305 S. Rebecca St., Pitubarsh, Pa. 


| 8 4,1) 93 AMERICAN mele - 


To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions, 
Alaska, the Rockies, Grand Canyon, our great 
National Parks, Yellowstone, etc. Send for booklet. 


iego 


i——STATE OF WASHINGTON 








J A PA a THE LAXD OF 
THE RISIAG SUN 
Europe and the Mediterranean are closed. 
Why not go to Japan? For information write 
THE JAPAN SOCIETY 
165 Broadway New York City* 


BUREAU 


be University Travel 
South America, Japan, Pacific Expo 


sition. Spring, Summer, Autumn. 
C Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 








Classified 





Columns 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books iree. Higiest reierences. 
Bestresults. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search. 

Watson E. Co_eman, Washington, D. C. 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list ~~ inventions wantedsent free. 
Advice Free. get patent or no fee. 

Owen, 45 Owen ‘Bias? Washington, D. C. 





TYPEW RITER BARGAINS 





LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. }to $ Mfrs. prices 
(many less). Rented anywhere.applying rent 
on price, First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St. , Chicago. 


A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then tum it over to his 





TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | children for their benefit. 





REAL ESTATE—FARMS 





THE LAND of MANATEE—on South 
Florida’s attractive Gulf Coast. An independ- 
ent come from a small cultivated area in the 
HEART of FLORIDA’S FROST-PROOF 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GROWING 
DISTRICT. Oranges, grapefruit, celery, let 
tuce, tomatoes, ripening under a Winter sum, 
bring big returns. Three and four crops on 
same land each year. Growing season 
days. Beautiful, progressive, little cities with 
every advantage. Hospitable people formerl 
from all parts of United States. De ightt 
climate yen ’round. Our 64-page illustrated 
book, fully descriptive, mailed free. As 
Pride, General Industrial Agent, Sea 
Air Line Railway, Suite 361, Norfolk, Va 


Money-Making Farms throughout 17 states; 
one acre to 1,000 acres, $500 to $50,000, many 
with live stock, tools and crops included. Big 
illustrated list sent free. E. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Sta. 14, 47 West 34th St., New York. 


a 


Standard Dictionary superiority > adie 
becomes plain to the man or woman Wi 
investigates. 
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struction of the fortifications goes on 
night and day. 


December 28.—A violent storm interrupts 
operations on the northwestern portion 
of the battle-line. 


GENERAL WAR NEWS 


December 24.—Germany notifies neutral 
countries having Consuls in Belgian 
territory that the exequaturs crediting 
them to Belgium will no longer be 
recognized by German authorities, but 
that provisional recognition will be 
granted to those Consuls whose coun- 
tries so desire. 


December 25.—Assisted by light cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines, seven Brit- 
ish naval airmen in seaplanes attack the 
German naval base at Cuxhaven, on the 
North Sea. Bombs are dropt on Ger- 
man ships and fortifications, but the 
raid is fruitless of costly damage to the 
Germans. One British seaplane is 
wrecked off Helgoland, and its aviator 
captured. 


December 27.—Turkish forces are reported 
as victoriously advancing along the 
Caucasian front. The Turkish fleet, 
including the Hamidieh, recently re- 
ported torpedoed at Sebastopol, returns 
without damage from a cruise of the 
Black Sea. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


December 22. — Boer rebel leader, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Maritz, at the head of 
800 men, reappears in South Africa and 
wins a sharp engagement at Schnit- 
drift, according to report. 


December 24.—A revolt in Navotas, a sub- 
urb of Manila, P. I., is subdued without 
much difficulty by the local authorities, 
150 rioters being taken. 


December 25.—A revolution, started in Al- 
bania by fanatical Moslem tribes of the 
interior opposed to Essad Pasha’s rule, 
is reported from Rome. 

Fighting is reported on the outskirts of 
Vera Cruz between adherents of Gen- 
erals Villa and Carranza. An important 
Constitutionalist victory at Ebano, near 
Tampico, is reported. 


December 26.—Provisional President Gu- 
tierrez orders the generals of the Con- 
ventionalist armies to cease all summary 
executions, because of the growing 
panic among the people. 


December 27.—Rome reports that the 
Italian cruiser Calabria has been in- 
structed to give aid to the United 
States cruisers North Carolina and 
Tennessee, should occasion arise as the 
result of further demonstrations against 
the departure of Europeans from 
Turkish territory. 


DOMESTIC 


December 27.—Venezuela formally propo- 
ses to this Government an international 
conference in Washington, to consider 
and revise the rules of international law 
regarding the rights of neutral nations 
in war-times. 

London receives our Government’s note 
of protest against the examination and 
detention of American shipping. 


December 28.—Two Buffalo, N. Y., duck- 
hunters are shot, and one of them 
killed, by Canadian soldiers from Fort 

rie, who are called upon by the local 
game-warden to assist in compelling 
voll two Americans to obey the game- 


December 29.—Justice Lamar, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
grants to Leo M. Frank an appeal to 
he eg Court wt a pe of habeas 

us, thus staying the Georgia man’s 
execution indefinitely. — 
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Service of Specialists Plus Superior Building Products 

The co-operation of our specialists in reinforced concrete construction is of inestimable value 
to engineer, architect and owner. Our practical experience, gained from thousands of important 
structures, is available in every building operation where Kahn Products are used. 

Kahn System of Reinforced Concrete, including all types of design and all forms of rein- 
forcement, ensures fireproofness, permanence and economy. Utilized wherever good buildings 
are built, it gives universal satisfaction. 

Hy-Rib is the ideal reinforcement for roofs, sidings, walls, partitions, ceilings, floors, etc. 
This steel sheathing with rigid deep ribs eliminates forms, studs, and channels, saving labor and 
expense. The light weight of Hy-Rib construction, its saving in space, and its fireproofness 
assure efficiency and economy. 

United Steel Sash are in a class by themselves, characterized by superior strength, weight, 
and workmanship. Manufactured by the cold welding process, and equipped with improved hard- 
ware made in our own shops. United Steel Sash are especially_designed to meet individual 
requirements in any type of sliding and pivoted sash or casements. 

No matter when or what you intend to build, write to us now for special literature and valuable suggestions, free. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., Dept. G-36, Youngstown, Ohio 


Representatives in Principal Cities 

















American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. Built Kahn Sysiem Reinforced Concrete. S.F. McIntosh, Engineer. 


387 MANUFACTURING PLANTS == 


Wanted in the State of Washington. Write the Bureau of 
Statistics and Immigration, Dept. E, Olympia, Wn., for 
Official Bulletin c ining detailed inf ion of 716 indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises solicited by various commer- 
cial bodies in this rapidly growing State. 79 canneries, 53 
creameries, 34 flour mills, 15 laundries, 








For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit alsotor saving investors. 


PERKINS& CO. Lawrence. Kan: 








THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM tr tent a itean Discus 


Twenty-five years’ experience in giving the Nauheim Baths with a Natural Ferrugi lodo-B Brine 








Gte GLEN SPRINGS #233518 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. A Thousand Miles Good Roads radiate through 
the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty Golf Course, 
Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mechan- 
THE * AT ical and Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheurfatism, 

gout, diabetes, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, dis- 
eases of the nervous system, liver and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe, 
For descriptive booklets address: WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, W atkins, N. Y.,on Seneca Lake 
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Visit California this season—visit the wonder ; 
Expositions—the Panama-California Exposi- 4m 
tion, San Diego, all the year—1915; Panama- ‘4 
PacificInternational Exposition,San Francisco, 
Feb. 20 to Dec. 4, 1915—open on time. 

For real enjoyment and luxurious ease go on the 
“Golden State Limited’*—a beautiful steel train through 
without change between Chicago, St. Louis, Twin Cities, 
Kansas City and California via the Golden State Route—the 


Riverside San Diego 
Oakland Pasadena 





via Rock Island — El Paso Southwestern — Southern Pacific 


Every luxury of modern travel—observation-club car—barber, valet service, 
telegraphic news, magazines, correspondence facilities, etc. 
The ‘‘Californian,*’ a second transcontinental train via the Golden State 
Route—modern equipment—excellent service. 
Enjoy your European Holiday in California this season. Visit both San Diego 
aie and San Francisco Expositions by way of Los Angeles. Early 
reservations important. Telephone, write or call for full in- 
formation, interesting literature, tickets, etc. 
L. M. ALLEN A. N. BROWN C.S. FEE 
Pass’r Traffic Manager Gen’l Traffic Manager Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines El Paso Southwestern Southern Pacific 
i » Til. El Paso, Tex. San Francisco, Cal. 
Both Expositions Included in One Ticket at No Extra Cost 


San Diego—1915—San Francisco 





How the World 
Grows Sméller 





Select Pork and) 
Fancy Cornmeal 


Because of its wonderfully 
appetizing and substantial 
qualities, Vogt’s Scrapple 
for years has been as great a 
favorite in Philadel: 
Beansarein Boston. Former- 
ly sold in bulk, Vogt’s 
apple is now obtainable 


_ Canned; Packed Hot 


delightfully seasoned, full 
flavored, guaranteed to keep 
anywhere. Booklet with 
recipes in each package. Passed 
= U. S. Government inspection. 
$ cla Off r Four cans delivered by parcel post prepaid 
pe @ East of the Mississippi for $1. West of the Mis- 
sissippi, $1.25. When ordering, please give your dealer's name. 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INCORPORATED 


A nourishing 
and delicious meal 








675 Market Street 30th & Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. j 














TEXAS PECANS 
Fresh, Delicious, Well Filled 
10 Ibs. - $2.00 20 Ibs. - $ 3.75 
50 lbs. - 8.75 100 Ibs. - 17.00 
Prices are for choice nuts f. o. b. Coleman, Texas 
3 lb, TRIAL ORDER $1,00 PREPAID 


to any post office in United States. Remittance 
must accompany order. 
CONCHO-COLORADO PECAN Co., COLEMAN, TEXAS 


its delicious goodness on your table now! 
cuts of little milk-fed Virginia-grown 

















THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S _ 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the o 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dicti 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“OC. L. MacK.,”’ Mattoon, Ill.—‘‘Is the fol 
ing sentence correct? ‘It is not only one of 
most fertile principles that has ever been ab 
establish itself, it is the master principle.’”’ 

If you will invert the sentence you can p : 
your case: ‘“‘Of the most fertile principles ¢ 
have ever been able to establish themselves thi 
one, the master principle.” In grammar the my 


is that the verb shall agree in number with il 


nearest noun, which in this case is “‘ principles! 


“G. W. B.,” Goldfield, lowa.—‘Is an 
correct in the following? ‘When such an @ 
is disarmed, he is wholly at the mercy of 
superior.’’’ : 

There is authority for both ‘‘a’’ and “ 
before ‘‘one.” Modern usage favors “sue 
one.” The dropping of “n’’ from Early En 


“an” dates from about 1150. The rule for 


dropping was given by More in 1532, and altho 
it has been repeated since has not always beat 


followed. 
(1623) a is regular, as now, before all consd 
sounds, including h and u, eu pronounced 
An is found in a few instances in both works. 
Shakespeare an usurer occurs once, @ usurer 
times, an hair once, a hair often; such an 
occurs twice, a one always elsewhere. The 


In the Bible (1611) and Shakesp re 


an is not used before u, eu, in Milton, Cowpea 


the Revised Version, but it occurs in Pope 
other writers, even to our time. Many 
use an before an unaccented h. 
use it before the sound of w as in “one” (¢ 
Kipling wrote (‘‘American Notes’’) “Ere 


ese 


Some writes” 


blood of such an one has ceased to foam on he 


floor.’’ In the Bible the forms alternate. 


Job xiv, 3; Ruth xiv, 1; I Corinthians v, 5 amd 


11; Il Corinthians ii, 7.) 


“E. L. P.,” Evansville, Ind.—‘ The follow 
two words as an example are submitted for 
decision: Trough—pronounced trof; dough 
nounced doe. The word trough is comm 
pronounced in the bakers’ profession troe. 
conversation the other day the word trough’ 
Fogger Ne pe troe, and when I corrected the pen 

e asked me why trough was pronounced frof” 
dough was pronounced doe. He asked me¥ 
dough was not pronounced doff. Please ex 

why the pronunciations are different.”’ 


The Anglo-Saxon for trough was troh pi 
with a guttural, ‘‘h’’ asin loch. From this 
in the Middle-English period trogh and 


eS 


Nowhere in English dictionaries do we find the pi 
nunciation cited as in use, altho in Scotland #0m 


is the common pronunciation. Regarding @ 
to-day this is pronounced dé (“‘o”’ as in “ 
or dialectically ‘‘duf,’’ perhaps by analogy 
“‘rough,’’ now pronounced ruf. Formerly all@ 
words had the guttural sound found in loch 
day. That they no longer retain it may 
ascribed to the influence of the Latin and® 
French upon English speech, for altho still 
occasionally among Scotsmen when they use 
words as fought, nought, etc., which they 
nounce as if spelled focht and nocht, etc., it 
not survive in Great Britain south of the 
But it is still in evidence where the Rom 
not penetrate. 

“A. L. C.,”’ Corsicana, Texas.—‘“‘ Please 
if the following sentence is correct: 
very much pleased, etc.’ It seems to me that 
word ‘much’ is incorrectly used, tho I have 
it used frequently in this sense.”’ : 

Very: From the grammarian's point of | 
very properly qualifies a participle only 


‘I would 3 


the latter is used merely as an adjecti , 


very tired; very pleasing. The gram 
critics accordingly object to such expression® 
very pleased, very dissatisfied, or very hategy 
must be said, however, that altho it may be De 
grammar to interpose an adverb; as, very ™ 
pleased, very greatly dissatisfied, or very OMe 
hated, yet this use of very has been good 

for centuries. In some circumstances this ’ 
fails to add any real intensification. “Tha 
very well done’”’ is little, if any, stronger 
commendation exprest without very. 
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